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THE LOW VISIBILITY OF EDUCATIONAL 


ISSUES 


By Professor M. E. HAGGERTY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


‘Tie Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Social Studies’’ 
is the offering to education of a group 
in the social sciences. The 
commission numbered in its personnel 
historians, political scientists, economists, 
sociologists, geographers, educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers of education. 
This group, aided by a long list of helpers 
not members of the commission, worked 
together through five years. This volume, 
which is a brief document of 168 pages, is 
made by action of the commission its official 
report... Bearing in its title the term 
‘‘Recommendations’”’ it presumably intends 
to inform educators and the public what 
the schools should do about, and with the 
social studies. Carrying this evidence of 
purpose and the tokens of authenticity the 
report deserves the careful consideration of 
teachers and of all who have responsibility 
for the schools. 

The existence of the commission has been 
well known to the educational publie from 
its beginning, and many persons eagerly 
awaited its report. They believed that 

' This discussion concerns only this official docu- 
It is not intended that the criticisms here 
offered should apply to any of the fifteen other 
volumes, each of which is offered upon the author- 
ity of the person who prepared it. The writer 
deems it unfortunate that the constructive value of 


these separate volumes should be lessened by the 
heavy weight of the ‘‘ official’’ volume. 


of scholars 


ment, 





such a pronouncement would chart an 
authoritative program in the social studies 
for the schools. It was, therefore, a bit 
disturbing when the report was first an- 
nounced in the daily press to learn that 
four of the sixteen members of the commis- 
sion had declined to sign the ‘‘Recom- 
mendations.’’ Such evidence of divided 
counsel among a group of persons who had 
worked together over so long a period was 
by no means reassuring. It betokened 
cleavage upon fundamental issues. Par- 
ticularly was this true when those who 
refused approval were recognized scholars 
in whose competence and good judgment 
the educational public had learned to con- 
fide. 

The impression created by this lack of 
harmony in authorship is deepened by an 
examination of the document itself. Many 
teachers and students of education who 
have read it with care have wondered why 
any person should have signed it and have 
recognized the high measure of loyalty to 
their common endeavor that twelve mem- 
bers of the commission were willing to do 
so. The general terms in which the docu- 
ment is couched, the remoteness of the dis- 
cussion from the realities of education, the 
manner in which it skirts about concrete 
problems, all reveal to what great lengths 
the commission went to obtain even this 
semblance of agreement. The ‘‘Recom- 











mendations’’ do not enlighten teachers 
about the purposes of social science teach- 
ing or their instructional duties or the con- 
tent of the curriculum, and they do not 
clarify a program of organization for the 
The slide over the 
factual materials of education, and they 
are replete with logical disharmonies that 
confuse rather than enlighten the reader. 
It is apparent that the investigation 
declined to build upon the progress that 
has been made in educational investigation 
during the past thirty years, and either 
directly or by innuendo the report belittles 
all the efforts that have been made by 
teachers and educationists to improve the 
schools. The development of instructional 
methods, the improvement of the curricu- 
lum, the endeavor to give teachers better 
preparation for their tasks, the whole move- 
ment to understand and to evaluate the 
abilities and achievements of students, all 
these attempts of earnest workers to make 
educational agencies are 
swept away as rubbish. The life endeavors 
of competent scholars in psychology and 
as the well-inten- 


schools. ‘*Conclusions’’ 


schools better 


education are treated 
tioned follies of unfledged youth. 

It need not be surprising if some of us 
who have engaged in these efforts to im- 
prove schools, to make them more educative 
places for young people, should be a bit 
abashed by the sweeping rejection of all we 
have been doing. We would be lacking in 
alertness if we did not examine this report 
to learn from what insecure basis our 
activities have proceeded and to discover 
the surer foundation vouchsafed by the 
commission. Such examination is far from 
satisfying. The document is a_loosely- 
worded discussion that bears all the marks 
of the kind of propaganda with which, in 
other fields, the public has become familiar 
in recent years. Such intellectual chal- 
lenge as rises from it is clouded in an 
atmosphere of emotional appeal. The de- 
tachment that one expects from sound 
scholarship is not evident. 
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The temper of the report is reminiscen} 
of the religious movement that invaded 
American colleges in the late ‘‘nineties’’ 
determined upon ‘‘the evangelization of 
the world in this generation.’’ The com. 
mission was bent on action rather than 
knowledge. Disinelined to face the reali- 
ties of classroom instruction, it apparently 
decided to give itself a holiday. As a sub- 
stitute for facts it strives for effect through 
words intended for the feelings. ‘‘Gen- 
eralizations’’ and ‘‘affirmations’’ flow 
easily because they are unobstructed by 
factual data. Had these ‘‘generalizations”’ 
been regarded as hypotheses and been made 
the starting point of investigations, some 
merit might attach to them. They are not 
so treated. They are set forth as ‘‘Conclu- 
sions’’ as if they were the logical outcome 
of investigation. But there is no evidence 
in this volume that any adequate investiga- 
tions were made or even that the commis- 
sion regarded investigation as a necessary 
preliminary to scholarly inference. As a 
technique of study the commission appears 
to have relied wholly upon the devices of 
committee meetings, the examination of 
documents, personally prepared memo- 
randa and majority votes. Twenty years’ 
development in the application of con- 
trolled experiment to the study of educa- 
tional, psychological and social problems 
appears not to have influenced the methods 
of the study at all. 

Through a period of years the educa- 
tional public has experienced a series of 
national investigations of educational prob- 
lems—in mathematics, in the eclassies, in the 
modern foreign languages, in public higher 
institutions, in secondary education, in the 
education of teachers—and it has observed 
the slow but increasing employment of 
methods of research designed to provide a 
factual basis for thinking about educational 
problems. Educational laboratories in uni- 
versities and research agencies in public 
schools have exploited these methods in 
many ways to the same end. It was to have 
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been expected that any current investiga- 
tion would have taken advantage of this 
progress and, with such resources as were 
at the command of this commission, would 
have carried these methods to new levels of 
effectiveness. It is far from reassuring, 
therefore, to find in this report no evidence 
that this has been done, but to encounter 
rather a reversion to modes of educational 
thinking that were current at the turn of 
the century before educational investiga- 
tion in the modern sense had gotten under 
way. 

It is evident, also, that the commission 
was in a denunciatory mood. Damnation is 
accorded to almost every endeavor that 
during the past half century has been made 
to improve teaching and to add to our 
knowledge about education. Many social 
practices receive like treatment. This con- 
demnation is accomplished at times by the 
use of deprecatory phrases, such as ‘‘smug 
and provineial disregard,’’ ‘‘selfish and 
predatory groups,’’ ‘‘disrupting impacts,’’ 
‘‘ageressive predatory  imperialism,’’ 
‘‘eoose-step regimentation,’’ ‘‘brutal unin- 
formed power,’’ ‘‘acquisitive egotism,’’ 
‘‘besetting sin of pedagogy,’’ ‘‘obsession 
with formalistie methodology,’’ ‘‘ technique 
of classroom ledgerdemain,’’ ‘‘reliance on 
verbalism,’’ ‘‘thin arid courses,’’ ‘‘peda- 
gogical prestidigitation.’’ At other times 
this mood leads to the extension of attack 
upon identified evils such as ‘‘private 
property,’’ the ‘‘laissez-faire economic 
philosophy,’’ the development of instruc- 
tional method, the prevailing method of 
educating teachers, tests and measure- 
ments, the political control of public educa- 
tion. 

It would be irrelevant to dwell upon 
these matters except that they betray the 
mood with which the commission met and 
avoided its tasks. Emotion is not condu- 
cive to clarity of intellectual processes, and 
there is abundant evidence throughout its 
report that the commission is recording its 
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prepossessions, its prejudices, its antag- 
onisms, in lieu of scientifically determined 
facts and inferences. At least, this would 
seem to be the most charitable explanation 
of the logical inconsistencies with which 
the volume abounds. Some of the resulting 
disharmonies are of minor significance; 
others are fundamental. But small and 
great, they confuse the reader and forestall 
any simple understanding of the commis- 
sion’s alleged ‘‘Conelusions.’’ They will 
certainly frustrate any attempt to base 
positive action upon the ‘‘Recommenda- 
tions’’ as a whole. 

Let me illustrate the resulting confusion 
by a simple case which, if it stood alone, 
might not be considered serious, but taken 
as a symptom of the entire report assumes 
significance. On page 137 attention is 
called to the fact that ‘‘under the impact 
of the economic depression thousands of 
schools in the poorer localities, states and 
regions have been closed; millions of chil- 
dren have been denied the most elementary 
educational opportunities.”? Here is a 
plain statement of well-known conditions, a 
statement that could have been elaborated 
with illustrations. It could have been 
pointed out, also, that even before the 
depression, despite records of greatly im- 
proved school attendance, there were mil- 
lions of children still in their middle teens 
who were not in school. Little ground 
exists for believing that this unhappy con- 
dition will be wholly ameliorated in the 
near future, say a future measured by the 
probable lifetime of the members of this 
commission. This situation is of importance 
for school instruction. The value of a 
curriculum depends upon children being in 
school at the time at which curriculum 
materials are offered. Under American 
school conditions the grade placement of 
materials is a vital matter if they are to be 
useful to all children. This is a bit of real- 
ity of which any school organization must 
take account. 
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Notwithstanding the clear implications 
of such facts, the report avers on page 48 
that ‘‘the gradation of materials may be 
undertaken with little reference to the fac- 
tor of elimination and on the assumption 
that the ordinary pupil will remain in 
school through adolescence and will even 
have opportunities for continued education 
in adult years.’’ This statement is made 
when an army of child tramps, variously 
estimated at from 250,000 to 2,000,000, 
roam the land without school contact and 
detached even from their homes and their 
communities, and when only 46.6 per cent. 
of children between the ages of 14 and 17 
are enrolled in public secondary schools. 

Let us consider a more serious case of 
discord in thought. In a number of places 
the dignity, the scholarly ability and the 
freedom of the teacher are affirmed. He 
should be a person of independent mind, 
versed in the methods of scholarship, com- 
petent in judgment, able to think his own 
way through the nature of things. The 
report elaborates this view and declares 
that ‘‘faith must be placed primarily, . . 
in the inerease of the competence and spiri- 
tual of the individual teacher.’’ 
Such a teacher shall have ‘‘a sufficient 
measure of freedom of teaching to enable 
him to introduce his pupils to a thoroughly 
realistic and independent understanding of 
contemporary society.’’ ‘‘ ... the com- 
mission deems peculiarly desirable the 
preservation and more complete realization, 
within the field of the social sciences, of the 
ideal of freedom of research, publication, 
teaching, and scholarship.’’ 

This ideal of the teacher and his liberty 
should warm our hearts. It is an ideal for 
teachers of science and the arts as well as 
for those of the social studies. It is in line 
with the growing recognition through half 
a century that the competent and inde- 
pendent teacher is an agency of great social 
The easy imagination of the 


power 


significance. 


commission eneounters no obstacie to the 
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production of such teachers in sufficient 
numbers to staff American schools. [t 
states that ‘‘forces operating in industria] 
society make it easily possible for the 
schools to secure intelligent and thoroughly 
competent social science teachers.’’ The 
faith of the commission that such teachers 
can be easily obtained, that teachers, the 
like of which are few enough even in uni- 
versities and still fewer in the lower schools, 
ean suddenly be supplied to all our schools 
where the social studies are taught may 
surprise us. It need not deter us from 
accepting the commission’s view if it could 
be shown that the miracle can be wrought, 
that a million men and women, of varying 
abilities, and thousands of them with but 
meager training in any field, can, within 
any reasonable measure of time, be turned 
into the ideal corps of teachers thus en- 
visioned. No solution is offered for this 
problem. In fact, so far as this report is 
concerned, the problem of securing such a 
body of teachers is non-existent. The com- 
mission gives no sign that it is aware of 
any difficulties in the way. Such teachers, 
it avers, may be ‘‘easily obtained.’’ 

While the commission is at pains to build 
up this conception of the teacher, it pro- 
vides unmistakable evidence that it does not 
believe in this ideal at all. This competent 
teacher, scholarly and capable of indepen- 
dent thought, is not to be trusted even by 
the commission itself. He must be given 
‘a frame of reference,’’ a pattern of ideas, 
within which his thinking must take place. 
The commission undertakes to provide this 
pattern for the protection of the schools 
and of society itself, as well as for the 
teacher. By implication this frame of ref- 
erence is available to others, to superinten- 
dents of schools, college administrators, 
journalists, heads of great enterprises of 
every sort. If we can but deny our own 
intellectual curiosities, it will save all of us 
a vast amount of effort in trying to think 
our way through difficult problems. 
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Certain features of the pattern are sug- 
vested. It involves a formulation of ‘‘the 
best plans and ideals for the future of 
society and of the individual.’’ It stresses 
‘the emerging economic integration of the 
clobe,’’ ‘‘the problems of the emerging 
era,’’ ‘‘the integrated society,’’ ‘‘the eurb- 
ing of individualism,’’ ‘‘the transition in 
economy,’’ ‘‘the eultural potentialities of 
the epoch,’’ ‘‘the decline of laissez faire,’’ 
‘programs of planning and _ control,’’ 
‘‘restraints on acquisitive egoism,’’ ‘‘the 
passing of the old order,’’ an economy of 
‘‘colleetivism,’’ ‘‘the abolition of class dis- 
tinction,’’ ‘‘a managed economy,’’ ‘‘the 
exclusion of a narrow nationalism,’’ ‘‘the 
crowing complexity of social relation- 
ships,’’ the termination of ‘‘the age of indi- 
vidualism in economy and government’’ 
and the emergence of ‘‘the new age of col- 
leetivism,’’ ‘‘a society in which individual 
economie actions and individual property 
rights will be altered and abridged.”’ 

Of such ideas is the proffered ‘‘frame of 
reference’? compounded. They play loud 
and low throughout the first quarter of the 
report in a kind of symphonic rhythm, 
leaving the deep impression that something 
momentous is about to happen. The early 
Christians were no more expectant of the 
imminent second coming of Christ than are 
these twelve faithful-to-the-end apostles of 
the commission that a new and marvelous 
world is at hand in which edueation, and 
society as well, will require their guiding 
hands. It deems ‘‘mandatory’’ upon itself 
to ‘‘indicate’’ and ‘‘emphasize’’ ‘‘certain 
principles, purposes, and qualifications 
which should guide and condition any such 
choices’’ that society shall make. 

I do not quarrel with the commission’s 
‘‘frame of reference,’’ which is offered, not 
merely as a conditioning framework for 
instruction in the social studies, but as an 
all-embracing philosophy for American 
education. The objection to this ‘‘frame of 
reference’’ is not its content, and the objec- 
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tion would be equally valid if the content 
were exactly the opposite of what it is. 
The objection rises from the fact that in 
offering it with coercive implications, the 
commission abandons the ideal of the 
teacher that it set up. The paragon of 
instructional virtues that it, itself, creates, 
it does not trust. It erects about him the 
protective wall beyond which he can not 
stray in search of his own solutions of 
social problems. With pontifical care it 
would save him all the hard intellectual 
labor and social risks of independent 
thought. The teacher’s world is not to be 
made safe for intellectual adventure and 
liberty of mind; it is to be made safe for 
the particular social creed approved by this 
commission. The history of education 
yields few, if any, instances in which a 
body of untrammelled scholars has set forth 
a doctrine that so completely reverses the 
long trend toward intellectual liberty of 
the teacher. Grasping for something new 
in education, the commission ‘‘conecludes’’ 
with a theory of academie control that will 
be easily appropriated by other pressure 
groups and that may be invoked by any 
temporarily dominant political party to 
justify its coercion of school instruction. 
It is characteristic of the tone of the re- 
port that these vague and crude concepts 
and arrangements of ideas should be haloed 
by a high-sounding term. ‘‘A philosophy 
of education,’’ it is called, created and 
adopted in a committee meeting. Of course 
no real philosophy was ever so created, and 
it betrays a strange unfamiliarity with the 
history of thought for the commission to 
assume that philosophy is so made. Ideas 
are personal and individual, and the great 
philosophies of the world have developed in 
the individual struggle of great intellects 
to inject reason into the world about them. 
It will continue to be so. Can you imagine 
any one of the great minds in the intel- 
lectual history of the race, Plato, St. 
Augustine, Immanuel Kant, Leibnitz, John 
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Stuart Mill, Emerson, William James, 
sitting in on a meeting of this commission, 
voting upon a series of paragraphs, and 
ealling the result a philosophy? Creeds 
may be made in this fashion; political plat- 
forms may be; but philosophy is not the 
term to apply to a creed or a political plat- 
form. 

Philosophy is concerned with ideas and 
Ideas that have life in 
them are in no need of being adopted by a 
‘fa frame of 
is a mark of intellectual 


their relationships. 


committee or marshalled into 
reference.’’ It 
timidity that the commission has felt it 
necessary to buttress its ideas in a ritualis- 
Just as they do not trust 
teachers, they also fail of confidence in the 
inherent power of ideas to make their own 
To invoke the 
term philosophy as a label to dignify their 
formulation is but the outward evidence of 
a suspicion that their beliefs are in need of 


tie manner. 


way in a confusing world. 


The commission 
has not produced a philosophy. It has 
adopted a creed, crude and personal, bind- 
ing only upon those who choose to subscribe 
to it. 

If the teacher is to be furnished with a 
ereed there will be many claimants for the 
privilege of supplying the demand. Among 
them will be the American Bar Association, 
the Federation of Labor, the 
American Legion, Chambers of Commerce 
and the Ku Klux Klan. Any one can 
easily extend this list to inelude other 
Miss Pierce 


artificial support. No. 


American 


groups. 1as done so in her 
volume on ‘‘ Citizens Organizations and the 
Civie Training of Youth.’’ The dangers to 


the schools created by pressure groups are 


not avoided by creating one more. Safety 
and wisdom lie in another direction, 


namely, in the defense of the ideal of the 
educated, intellectually alert and indepen- 
dent teacher. The faced a 
unique opportunity to elarify the signifi- 
eance to society of the intellectual freedom 
of the teacher. It let the opportunity go 


commission 
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by. It went so far as to champion the 
teacher’s independence of school boards, 
political parties and ‘‘the vested interests 
of groups.’’ Then it muddied all the water 
about by adopting for itself a theory that 
any one of these agencies might invoke to 
justify its interference with the teacher’s 
freedom. regrettable things 
have happened in American education than 
the failure of this distinguished commission 
to throw the undiminished weight of its 
great prestige against the alien constraint 
of school instruction and in behalf of the 
freedom of teaching. 

In its treatment of the curriculum and 
of instruction the commission displays a 
romanticism surprising in this generation 
when educational investigation has done so 
much to bring to light the realities that 
teachers and administrators must face. 
Although it asks repeatedly that teachers 
face reality in social science instruction, it 
avoids the realities of its own problems 
with an amazing constancy and complete- 
There is, for instance, no recognition 
of the fact that millions of children still 
receive all the instruction they ever receive 
in one-room rural schools, that only about 
30 per cent. of rural children of the ages of 
14 to 17 are enrolled in secondary schools, 
and that many millions never enjoy the 
advantages of a school having more than 
two or three teachers. The report stresses 
to boredom the importance of understand- 
ing the integrated society and of the sig- 
nificance of all the social disciplines in such 
an understanding, but it still declares that 
instruction in history, political science, 
economies and sociology shall each be given 
according to the traditional method as a 
separate body of knowledge, utterly indif- 
ferent to the fact that this procedure in the 
vast majority of schools can result in only 
a partial offering, thus leaving the student 
without much of the material upon which 
integration depends. It declares that in- 
struction in social sciences is conditioned 


Few more 


ness. 























by the nature of the child, but never once 
inquires whether the ‘‘generalizations’’ in- 
sisted upon as essential are within the scope 
of child mentality. It declares for adjust- 
ing instruction to the varying abilities of 
children, but rejects the only reliable means 
yet developed for identifying and measur- 
ing those abilities. It admits the impor- 
of grading instructional materials 
and assumes that any teacher can do this 
as if it were an innate gift. It admits the 
importance of effective methods of teaching 
and repudiates instructional devices as 
‘‘formalistie, mechanical’’ and ‘‘arid.’’ 
In short, the report avoids practically 
every real problem that will arise in the 
experience of a teacher once launched upon 
a teaching task. 

It is unfortunate that the identity of the 
eager soul who composed the lyrie on the 
teacher should be obseured by the commis- 
sion’s assumption of responsibility for the 
whole volume. He is worthy of a better 
fate, for seldom has the drab surface of our 
pedagogical literature been made so color- 
ful. The author must have had before 
him, or surging at the threshold of his sub- 
conscious mind, Maeterlinck’s lambent 
description of the nuptial flight of the 
queen bee. Albeit missing that exactness 
of description of the master writer, there 
is that same sense of eestasy. To be sure, 
in Maeterlineck the ecstasy is in the bee, 
while here it surges in the author. 

This composition begins with the oft- 
repeated assertion that ‘‘a large part of 
so-called teaching method is formal and 
As a corrective the writer creates 
the image of a teacher whose ‘‘competence 
transcends any formula of instruction.”’ 
With this élan vitale the lyric literally 
booms along through sixteen paragraphs 
and eight full pages. The teacher’s charac- 
ter is outlined, his personal virtues are 
described, his knowledges, powers and loy- 
alties are noted, his methods indicated in 
detail, his relations with his fellows, the 
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community and the pupils are reviewed. 
Beginning with slow beat the lyric rises in 
measured and oft-repeated rhythm, like the 
Bolero of Ravel, reaching at the height of 
the erescendo the profound revelation of 
thought that ‘‘the competent teacher should 
know thoroughly the subject matter.’’ Of 
course everybody would have admitted this 
at the beginning, but we might have missed 
the eestatie flight. 

To be sure, there is a kind of anti-climax 
in the sixteenth paragraph. After the long 
extended description, analysis and lauda- 
tion, the lyricist, apparently exhausted by 
his effort, relaxes and admits that ‘‘the 


great teacher defies analysis. He can 
neither be defined nor his method dis- 


But the exaltation revives, for 
‘““whoever comes into his 
human 


sected.”’ 
the final word is 
presence feels the power of a 
spirit.”” It would be cruel to attempt 
translation of this final rapturous moment 
into intellectual terms. 

Now poetry has its bad 
poetry is tolerable, at times, if only it 
serves to lead our thinking into new chan- 
nels or illuminates the way to useful action. 
It should be kept in mind that the mere 
bringing of words together is verbalism 
unless important consequences flow from it. 
The justification of an educational theory 
is to be found in the fact that educational 
practice is made different because of it. 
Measured by this standard this statement 
about the teacher has zero value. It offers 
nothing by which the teacher can direct his 
own activities differently than he would 
otherwise do. Institutions having the 
responsibility for planning the education of 
teachers can not tease out from it any new 
or different pattern by which to shape their 
activities. Unwilling to derive any new 
facts about the teacher, his selection or the 
manner of his preparation, the commission 
contents itself with eight pages of verbal- 
isms that merely record the fanciful pre- 
possessions of the person who wrote the 
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statement. Its solemn euphuisms provoke 
to jest. Such a method of dealing with 


educational matters is very old in pedagogi- 
eal literature. We could have hoped that 
in these days we might have had a more 
realistic treatment of the teacher and the 
manner of his education. 

Limitations of time forbid us to run in 
review all the internal disharmonies of the 
A comment upon the commission’s 
however, 


report. 
treatment of measurement is, 
ealled for. 

In general, the attitude of the commis- 
sion toward tests is one of rejection. Seri- 
atim it deals with tests of intelligence, tests 
of character and culture and tests of class- 
room products. The first two it rejects 
completely as unsuited to any of the prob- 
lems of society or of social science instruc- 
tion. The last type, namely, measurement 
of classroom products, it accepted as useful 
but with limitations. The chief 
limitation suggested is the inadequacy of 
tests to evaluate all the outcomes of instrue- 
tion, particularly those that can only be 
identified at a period long after the date of 
instruction. It admits that new-type tests 
may be superior to general written exami- 
nations in some respects, but granting these 
values, the report gives the familiar warn- 
ings against subordination of personality to 
mechanies and a long list of other dangers 
commonly alleged against measurement. 
The commission is as fearful of all these 
black beasts in the measurement forest as 
it is of the competent teacher set free to 
shape social science instruction without the 
aid of the commission’s ereed. Page by 
page, it piles up limitations and restric- 
tions until it declares that ‘‘such tests, 
except where used as occasional checks on 
other examining methods, do positive dam- 
age to the minds and powers of children.’’ 

The report offers no factual evidence in 
support of this sweeping condemnation. It 
is fairly certain from the character of the 
discussion that no such data are in the 
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archives of the commission and that the 
commission conducted no experimental] 
studies from which such a generalization 
could have been derived. The statement js 
not supported by studies available in the 
general literature. 

One might have expected that the history 
of the measurement movement would have 
been treated with some recognition of the 
fundamental forces that produced it. This 
is not the case. The treatment is superfi- 
cial and almost casual, attributing the 
development of tests to “‘the growth of city 
school systems,’’ ‘‘the prestige of natura! 
science,’’ “‘the sustained effort on the part 
of a number of able young men to convert 
education into a science,’’ and to like 
forces. Not once is recognition given to the 
fact that measurement in every field of 
knowledge has grown out of the necessities 
of men to deal realistically with the world, 
and that it was the necessity for accurate 
thinking about human beings that pro- 
duced measurement in education. Had the 
insight of the commission reached to this 
basie fact, it could not so easily have dis- 
posed of measurement as a passing fad 
stimulated by ‘‘the borrowing by school 
men of ideas of control and efficiency from 
large business enterprises.’’ 

This failure to see the relationship of 
measured facts to educational thinking is 
fatal to the commission’s whole treatment 
of the subject. Time after time the report 
refers to the value of science and to the 
place of scientific thinking in the social 
sciences. Science is one of its terms of 
laudation and is rendered abundant lip 
service. But the commission never seems 
to glimpse the fact that accurate evalua- 
tion, measurement, is the very crown and 
essential of the scientific method; that the 
great areas of knowledge that have been 
brought within the realm of science have 
grown and become dependable about to the 
degree that measurement has become possi- 
ble; that the biological sciences, such as 
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venetics and medicine, are increasingly 
subjected to quantitative treatment; that 
eyen economies, sociology and the study of 
eovernment are making increased use of 
measured facts and that only in so far as 
they do so can they lay claim to being called 
scientific. The fundamental value of 
measurement in educational thinking is to 
tie it up to the realities of learning and to 
other educational processes. The commis- 
sion does not see this. It sees only a group 
of useless and vanishing techniques ad- 
vanced by a erowd of ‘‘able’’ but ill- 
advised ‘‘young men’’ for the mechanical 
management of persons. 

The point may be illustrated by a prob- 
lem set by one of the assumptions of the 
report itself. On page 51 it is affirmed that 
‘the program of social science instruction 
should give a broad and comprehensive con- 
ception of the evolution of civilization.’’ 
To be sure, there is no evidence that this 


‘‘affirmation’’ raised any problem in the 


mind of the commission. It is set forth 
with assurance as if stating it guaranteed 
its accomplishment. To a psychologist it 
raises a flood of questions. Let me state 
three of the most immediate and simplest : 
(1) Is it possible for children to acquire 
this “‘broad and comprehensive concep- 
tion’? (2) If possible at all, at about 
what age can it be acquired most readily? 
(3) By what means of instruction ean it 
be most readily learned? The answers to 
these three questions condition the whole 
procedure of the school, the legitimacy of 
the objective itself, the kind and distribu- 
tion of curriculum materials and the neces- 
instructional methods. Until these 
questions are answered in some fashion, the 
program of the school must proceed blindly 
and to a large degree ineffectively. 

How ean they be answered? Certainly 
not by generalized statements of social 
objectives; nor by an analysis of curricu- 
lum materials. Neither can they be an- 
swered by spinning out instructional pro- 
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cedures from some preconceived psycholog- 
ical theory. They can only be answered by 
a study of children and how they behave 
under different situations. When the 
query is set upon these lines there instantly 
appears the need for some means of record- 
ing child behavior. What ideas do they 
have? What other ideas can they acquire? 
What differences appear among different 
children? The more definitely we can 
record the answers to such questions as 
these, the more discriminating we can be in 
our thinking about the issues raised. If we 
desire to push our thinking beyond the 
crudest guesses we are thus forced to devise 
measures and to develop them to the point 
of reliability and validity. By sufficient 
experimentation under controlled condi- 
tions and by means of the varied tech- 
niques of measurement it may be possible 
to derive such information as will provide 
a rational basis for an educational program 
related to the affirmation quoted above. 
The only possibility of avoiding measure- 
ment in such a situation is to avoid the 
problem. This is, of course, the route the 
commission follows. 

No indication appears in this report to 
show that the commission is aware that 
measurement is a necessary device of accu- 
rate edueational thinking. Such disecrimi- 
nation as the foregoing illustration implies 
is foreign to its temper and mood. Had 
any one proffered the commission a ready- 
made set of measuring instruments at the 
beginning of its study with the claim that 
they were adequate to its purposes, the 
commission could properly have rejected 
them. Of course nobody made any such 
proposal. The commission faced problems 
upon which no adequate preliminary work 
had been done. It should have been tough- 
minded enough to invent such measures of 
research as were needed. At least some of 
the methods for invention were available to 
its hand. It did, as a matter of fact, nibble 
at the problem a little with results that 
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should have been encouraging, but it ap- 
parently became disheartened at the labori- 
ous necessities of coming through and fell 
back upon more familiar and, we may well 
believe, more comfortable procedures. It 
has done so at the cost of confidence in its 
findings and conclusions. 

In the presence of this debacle, it is re- 
assuring to turn to the report of the Com- 
the American 
Association of University Professors. That 
report is written by the chairman of that 
committee, who is, himself, a distinguished 
After an 
extensive investigation of college teaching 
Professor Munro writes: ‘‘Criteria of good 
teaching, if they are to serve their purpose, 
must be worked out carefully by the teach- 
ers to whose work they are to be applied. 
They will differ from one department to 
another. Doubtless they will be rather 
crude at the outset but by the process of 
Prob- 
ably they will lean heavily upon progress 


mittee on Instruction of 


scholar in the social sciences. 


adaptation they can be improved. 


that has already been made in the art of 
examination 
which tests the student’s grasp of a sub- 
ject rather than the amount of information 
that he has obtained in an_ individual 
course. At any rate it is here—in the field 
of examination rather than classroom tech- 
nique—that the most promising opportuni- 
ties for a marked improvement in the gen- 
eral standards of college teaching seem to 
exist.”” Thus what the Commission on the 
Social Studies rejects as unsuited to its 
needs, the Committee of University Profes- 
sors invokes as the most promising means 


devising a comprehensive 





of improving instruction. 

The clearly cherishes the 
belief that its report defines the objectives 
of edueation. This belief is an illusion. It 
does nothing of the kind, and the reason 
for its shortcoming is obvious. The com- 
mission assumes that the social conditions 
that it considers desirable are, perforce, 
obligations to be laid upon educational 


commission 
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agencies and, particularly, upon the 
schools. Many of these social objectives 


have never been achieved through organ. 
ized education and it is far from certain 
that they can be even though their desir- 
ability should be admitted. No sound in- 
quiry upon the relationship of social objec. 
tives to educational objectives is advanced 
in the report. The commission does not 
seek to discover whether its all-absorbing 
social ends are possible of achievement 
through the instrumentalities of education, 
It contents itself with ex-cathedra pro. 
nouncements upon the future of society 
and tumbles the burden upon the doorstep 
of educational institutions. 

Even superficial reflection reveals the 
fact that there are many desirable social 
ends that can not be considered educational 
objectives in any direct sense at all. Thus, 
it may be admitted that we would have a 
better social order if all individuals in it 
were of good intellectual quality. Only 
indirectly can such a goal become an obli- 
gation upon education. It is rather to be 
achieved through biological means and the 
conditioning of the relations of the sexes 
upon sound genetic and hygienic bases. 
Freedom from crime is a condition of social 
health. But we may discover that the 
guarantee of such freedom is more an obli- 
gation upon legal and religious institutions 
than it is upon the schools. Industrial 
peace may be accepted as desirable, but the 
responsibility for it may rest primarily 
upon governmental and industrial institu- 
tions rather than upon education. The 
commission makes no effort to discriminate 
in such matters. Not only does it fail to 
distinguish between social and educational 
purposes; it, also, overlooks the fact that 
educational objectives are not identical 
with school objectives. It is indifferent to 
the fact that no purpose, however praise- 
worthy it may be, ean be a valid school 
objective until it is shown that it can be 
achieved through a school. If it wished to 
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lay upon educational agencies the obliga- 
tion to achieve the social melieux to which 
it was committed, the commission was 
under obligation to show that the task is 
possible of accomplishment. It does not do 
this. It deploys its heavy artillery and 
expends its verbal ammunition so far to the 
rear of the line of educational action that 
whatever it says about objectives is really 
negligible. Until it comes to grips with 
this question of possibilities and distin- 
euishes those particular ends which may be 
achieved through education from those 
which must be sought through other means, 
its pronouncements can not be taken seri- 
ously as educational objectives. The fail- 
ure of the commission to think diseriminat- 
ingly upon such issues, its failure even to 
provide a method by which such diserimi- 
nation can be made by others, thus leaves 
the question of educational objectives just 
where it before the commission 
reported. 

Had the commission taken seriously the 
problems implicit in a study of educational 
objectives, it would have been forced into 
extensive statistical studies, controlled ex- 
perimental investigations, the development 
of valid instruments of measurement and, 
most of all, a limitation of its ‘‘Conelu- 
sions’’ to the verified results of its investi- 
gation. For such a laborious assault upon 
its problems the commission seems to have 
had no stomach. The result is this un- 
realistie volume that adds nothing to our 
knowledge about education, that fails to 
furnish teachers with the means of solving 
their own problems, and that, by its evan- 
gelistie style, perpetuates the least desir- 
able traditions in pedagogical writing. 

It will be interesting to observe in how 
far scholars in the social sciences subscribe 
to the ‘*Conelusions’’ and ‘‘Recommenda- 
tions’’ of the commission, and in how far 
they will rest content with this abortive 
essay into education. It is already clear 
that teachers, faced with the day’s work in 
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the classroom, will find little help in this 
report, and that the service that they so 
desperately still remains unper- 
formed. 

It may not be inappropriate to remind 
the commission that it is this academic 
aloofness from the problems of teachers, 
this air of dwelling in lofty realms from 
which it is proper to issue, without de- 
scending from the mountain top, command- 
ments to workers in the schools that has led 
to the development of separate schools for 
teachers and of separate schools of educa- 
tion in universities, to ‘educational special- 
ists’’ and to other kindred efforts to im- 
prove the Every thoughtful 
observer knows that one of the powerful 
forees calling into being these agencies so 
volubly despised by the commission has 
been the hard and exclusive attitude of arts 
eollege faculties toward the needs of teach- 
ers, and that this same attitude to-day on 
the part of graduate faculties is forcing the 
formation of separate graduate schools of 
edueation and the creation of new graduate 
degrees for teachers. Had the commission 
dealt effectively with school problems it 
would have done much to reclaim for those 
whose primary interest is the social sciences 
the functions that these lamented agencies 
have been and are being created to assume. 
The report offers nothing but criticism for 
all the efforts that during the past fifty 
years have been made to improve teaching. 
It takes not the first step to render the 
agencies of which it complains unnecessary. 
By reasserting its intent to remain indif- 
ferent, it but contributes to the separatist 
activities which it so volubly condemns. 

If scholarship in the social sciences has 
no offering to the schools but this, nothing 
beyond the unsupported and sinaitie ‘‘affir- 
mations’’ contained in this volume, then 
our educational program must continue to 
limp along under its own power, with only 
teachers, educational administrators and 
the much-disdained ‘‘educational special- 
ists’’ to give it direction and strength. 
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schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PSYCHOLOGY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 
Tue fourth annual summer school for Amer- 
ican students, sponsored jointly by the Psycho- 
logical Institute of the University of Vienna 
and the Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
Kentucky, will be held in Vienna 


from July 15 until August 9. 


versity of 


In the past, many students who desired to 
know more about the significant contributions 
of the Vienna School of Psychology found them- 
selves unable to attend the regular sessions of 
the University of Vienna, due to their inability 
to get away for a sufficiently long period or 
their unfamiliarity with the German language. 
This situation was remedied in part by the re- 
cent visits of the leaders of the institute, Karl 
and Charlotte Buehler, to this country, which 
gave a large number of students the opportunity 
to hear them discuss their work. In order to 
extend this privilege to a still larger group, a 
means of cooperation was developed whereby 
the Vienna faculty would offer courses, cover- 
ing the principal fields to which they had made 
contributions, under the general supervision of 
the Kentucky institution. These courses, taught 
in English and specially adapted to the needs 
of American students, were first offered in 1932 
and have since been an annual event. 

The curriculum includes an analysis of lan- 
guage and personality by Karl Buehler, who has 
been working on a revolutionary theory of lan- 
guage for the past fifteen years and explains in 
this course his principal conelusions. Charlotte 
Buehler offers the results of her many years of 
original research and experimentation in the 
field of genetie psychology in a series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and also opens up an 
entirely new field of psychology in a course en- 
titled “Biographical Methods.” In it, she dis- 
cusses her analyses of hundreds of biographies 
and ease histories as a means of discovering 
laws which influence the 

Other courses cover the 


certain fundamental 
course of human life. 
contributions of the Vienna school to experi- 
mental psychology, especially problems relating 
to pereeption and Gestalt; the work of Paul 
Lazarsfeld in social and business psychology, 
including market research, advertising methods 
and his now famous study of the psychological 
effects of prolonged unemployment; and a de- 


tailed discussion with practical demonstrations 
of the technique of testing children by means 
of the Vienna test system. 

In addition to the formal lecture and labora- 
tory periods, a number of demonstrations are 
arranged, as well as group excursions to a num- 
ber of institutions in Vienna, including the Mu- 
nicipal Home for Children, the Institute of Ap- 
plied Psychology and the municipal tenement 
houses. 

The work offered in these summer sessions has 
been accepted by the University of Kentucky as 
the full equivalent of its resident work. One 
of the members of its faculty, Dr. Henry Beau- 
mont, is in residence in Vienna during the sum- 
mer to supervise the proceedings. Qualified 
students may receive six semester-hours credit 
at Kentucky for their work in Vienna. 

In addition to students from many American 
states, the enrolment in past years has included 
persons from Canada, Great Britain and the 
Near East. Now that the institute has moved 
to larger quarters, offering superior facilities 
for leeture and laboratory 
ecreater number of students than before ean be 


courses, an even 


accommodated. 


1934 SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

TuHirty-Two states held regular or special 
legislative sessions during 1934. A eomprehen- 
sive summary of the most important education 
bills introduced or enacted in these legislatures 
is now being completed by the National Edu- 
eation Association. 1934 school legislation, as 
summarized so far by the association, includes 
the following: 


Illinois made one third of the 3-cent tax per 
gallon of gasoline payable to the Common School 
Fund, between July 1, 1934, and March 1, 1936. 
In addition, one third of the gasoline tax proceeds 
allotted to Chicago was earmarked for schools. 

Towa ratified the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Kentucky enacted a new School Code, resulting 
in fundamental changes affecting the personnel 
and functions of the State Board of Education; 
the organization of school districts; compulsory 
attendance; certification of employees; and higher 
education. All sections of the State Law that ear- 
marked state revenue were repealed, making all 
government agencies dependent on flat budgetary 


appropriations. Revenue from a new 3 per cent. 
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cross retail sales tax levied on the consumer, an 
additional tax of 5 cents per gallon production on 
whiskey, and a flat license tax on chain stores, goes 
to the State General Fund, from which appropria- 
tions for education are made. 

Louisiana increased state support for education 
from six to ten million dollars annually; established 
an equalizing fund to guarantee a minimum pro- 
gram for all parishes; and provided for distribu- 
tion of state school funds monthly instead of every 
four months. A Property Tax Relief Fund was 
created, which will receive the proceeds of several 
new taxes. Authority to levy local school taxes was 
definitely granted to parish school boards and their 
budgetary procedures were revised. 

Massachusetts strengthened the teacher’s tenure 
of position and assured a hearing in case dismissal 
is contemplated. 

Missouri adopted a 0.5 per cent. tax on gross re- 
ceipts from retail sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty, proceeds to go to the General Revenue Fund, 
from which it has been the practise to appropriate 
one third for schools. 

New Jersey allowed municipalities other than 
counties to issue school apportionment bonds or 
notes, in order to take advantage of a $7,000,000 
bond act; and facilitated distribution of $1,500,000 
to school districts from railroad taxes already paid 
but which would otherwise be held up by litigation. 

New Mexico reduced the rates in the 1933 chain 
store tax law, except in the case of stores doing a 
business of more than $400,000. One third of the 
net revenue from the graduated gross retail sales 
tax aimed at chain stores was earmarked for schools. 
A general sales tax from which all proceeds go to 
schools was enacted, applying to nearly all busi- 
ness transactions. Rates range from one eighth of 
1 per cent. on certain wholesale transactions to 2 
per cent. on retail sales. 

New York protected its previously enacted system 
of state aid to education. A 1 per cent. gross in- 
come tax to raise $13,346,000 for educational pur- 
poses was enacted. 

Ohio adopted a tax program designed to meet 
the revenue shortage created by its tax limit amend- 
ment. This program includes a 3-cent sales tax 
from which school districts will receive a substan- 
tial allotment and the continuation of a 1-cent fuel 
tax for schools. 

Rhode Island requested the State Tax Commis- 
sion to report in 1935 on new revenue sources. 

Virginia directed the State Board of Education 
to combine counties, thereby reducing the number 
of superintendents; provided for a minimum 8- 
months’ term; and appropriated $2,000,000 toward 
publie schools for the biennium ending June 30, 
1936. 
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West Virginia appropriated $5,000,000 for pub- 
lie schools during 1933-35, to make effective the 
provision for basic salaries during an 8-months’ 
term; restored the basic salary schedule effective 
June 1, 1933; and strengthened the certification 
requirements. West Virginia ratified the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

THE typical small American high school, with 
fewer than 150 pupils enrolled, suffers from in- 
adequate facilities. This announcement has been 
made by the Federal Office of Education, based 
upon findings of the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education. 

There are approximately 12,000 secondary 
schools in the United States which enroll 100 
pupils or fewer, and serve about three quarters 
of a million children. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education made a critical study of 
614 schools of this type. Schools studied were 
distributed, in proportion to their procedure, 
throughout the United States, and were grouped 
according to enrolment from fewer than 40 to 
more than 300 pupils. 

The survey, authorized by the Congress, and 
conducted by the Federal Office of Edueation 
over a three-year period, was directed by former 
United States Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. 
William John Cooper. The major burden of 
the investigation was, however, entrusted to Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos. 

The report pointed out that inadequacy of 
grounds is especially marked in 
schools enrolling fewer than 150 pupils, and 
that one fourth of the buildings housing schools 
with enrolments of fewer than 75 pupils are of 
frame construction, thereby introducing fire 
hazards. The same group of schools also shows 
inadequate service equipment in heating and 
toilet facilities, and all groups of small schools 
are handicapped by a lack of special rooms for 
instructional purposes. Smaller schools as a 
group also suffer from lack of sufficient books. 

There is a tendency in smaller high schools 
throughout the country, to provide for a wider 
range of subjects, and there is an encouraging 
trend towards new techniques of instruction. 

High schools enrolling fewer than 150 pupils 
are operating with a small number of teachers 
and a very low pupil-teacher ratio. Such schools 
ean not economically extend their curriculum 
much beyond what they offer at present, and 
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unless these high schools evolve a new organi- 
zation of subject-matter whereby the total num- 
ber of subjects may be reduced, or unless they 
develop a new method which makes it possible 
for one teacher to handle successfully two or 
more subjects at the same time, these schools 
are bound either to offer a poverty-stricken pro- 
gram of secondary education or to overload 
their teachers. 

Of 
survey, 505 were regular high schools, desig- 
109 
schools judged to be outstanding, and referred 
The 


were found to be in larger districts and more 


the 614 schools studied in this national 


nated as unselected schools, and were 


to as selected schools. selected schools 


often in consolidated distriets than those in the 
The 


often provide transportation and for a larger 


unselected group. selected schools more 


number of pupils. Also they retain pupils 
better, especially when the schools are of the 
junior-senior high school type. Length of class 
period is greater in selected schools; librarians 
are more often employed on at least a part-time 
basis, and are better trained. 


EDUCATION IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

A COMMISSION appointed by the governor of 
the State of New York to work out a new pro- 
gram of education in penal institutions has 
made its report under the chairmanship of Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The proposed amendments to the 
correction law would officially reeognize educa- 
tion “not as an institutional luxury but as the 
best type of social insurance.” 

The commission proposed to establish a divi- 
sion of education within the Department of Cor- 
rection, to be headed by the present director of 
voeational education, responsible to the commis- 
sioner and deputy commissioner of correction. 

An inerease of $140,500 in the educational 
budget of the Department of Correction also 
was recommended to take care of the complete 
reorganization of educational work in institu- 
tions for youth, inerease the salaries for teachers 
in penal institutions above the public school 
level and raise their standards of teaching. 

A eareful analysis of the budgets of the vari- 
ous institutions of the department indicate that, 
on the whole, guards have a more satisfactory 
salary schedule than does the teaching force, re- 
gardless of the fact that no education or any 
particular training is required of them. 
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The commission recommended that its defini- 
tion should be written into the correction law by 
rewriting Section 136 of Article VI, now en- 
titled “Prison Instruction,” changing the title to 
“Prison Education” and making the section read 
in part: 


The objective of prison education in its broadest 
sense should be the socialization through varied 
impressional and expressional activities, with em- 
phasis on individual inmate needs. The objective 
of this program should be that these inmates may 
be returned to society with a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward living, with a desire to conduct them- 
selves as good citizens, and with the skills and 
knowledges which will give them a reasonable 
chance to maintain themselves and their dependents 
To this end each prisoner 
shall be given a program of education which, on 
the basis of available data, seems most likely to 
further the process of socialization and rehabili- 
tation. 


through honest labor. 


Training would be given not only to the in- 
mates, under this report, but also to guards, 
clerical workers, foremen and other employees 
of the institutions. “If a comprehensive educa- 
tional program is to be advanced in the institu- 
tions of the state,” the report explains, “it is 
necessary that all employees secure an under- 
standing and appreciation of society’s aim.” 

The commission recommended a continuing 
study of the educational problems of penal in- 
stitutions for youth. 


ENGINEERING COURSES AT PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE adoption of a common curriculum for 
all freshman engineers at Purdue University, 
which will make the first engineering year an 
orientation period and enable a student by study 
and experience to decide intelligently upon the 
particular course of engineering which he de- 
sires to study, has been announced. The new 
common curriculum will go into effect with the 
opening of the academic year next fall. 

The new curriculum will lighten the load for 
freshman engineers by reducing the number of 
required credit hours by about three in order to 
give the student a better chance to adjust him- 
self to new conditions. There will be an in- 
creased amount of time given to chemistry, and 
every student will be required to take surveying 
and some shop work in order that he may learn 
early in his engineering course to use tools and 
instruments. 
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The program provides for shifting more of 
the eleetive work to the upper years in engi- 
neering. Through revision of the curriculum, 
engineering students will have between twenty- 
seven and thirty-four hours of free electives on 


non-technical subjects in their final years of 


In commenting on the change in the freshman 
engineering curriculum, the dean of the engi- 
neering school states that there has been a gen- 
eral tendeney to unify the engineering profes- 
sion through the coordination and cooperation 
of all types of engineers, and the uniform fresh- 
man curriculum will have a tendency to unify 
the engineering students of the university. 

He stated that one of the main objectives of 
the change was to give the engineering student 
a year in which to find himself, and pointed out 
that there will be a certain favorable psycho- 
logical effeet in postponing the choice of the 
particular course in engineering which a stu- 
dent desires to pursue until after the student 
has had an opportunity to survey the engineer- 
ing field as a whole. Under the new plan, the 
differentiation in engineering courses will in- 
crease as the education progresses. 


THE ELECTION OF DR. BOWMAN TO 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Dr. IsatanH BowMan, director of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society and chairman of the 
National Research Council, has been elected 
president of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The announcement was made by Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the board of trustees of the 
university, at the fifty-ninth commemoration 
day exercises. Dr. Bowman will succeed Presi- 
dent Joseph S. Ames, who will retire on June 

30. 

President Ames’ retirement in June will ter- 
minate an official connection with the university 
that has lasted continuously for fifty-two years. 
He has been president of the university since 
1929. At the time he assumed the presidency, 
Dr. Ames announced privately his intention of 
retiring at the end of the academic year during 
which he reached the age of seventy. 

In paying tribute to Dr. Ames Mr. Willard 
said: 

Dr. Ames has guided the university successfully 
through one of the most difficult periods in its 
history. Although the board of trustees has made 
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frequent attempts to persuade Dr. Ames to con- 
tinue in office, he has steadfastly held to his de- 
cision to retire at the age of seventy. The board 
of trustees of the the 
faculty, students, former students and the host of 


university, members of 
friends of Dr. Ames in all parts of the country are 
deeply grateful for the distinguished services he 
has rendered the institution. 

Dr. Bowman, who becomes the fifth president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, is a geogra- 
pher, as was Daniel Coit Gilman, the first presi- 
dent. Between the two have come Remsen, the 
chemist, Goodnow, the political scientist, and 
Ames, the physicist. 

Dr. Gilman went first to Yale, then to Har- 
Dr. Bowman reversed the process, going 
He took his 
bachelor of science degree in 1905 at Harvard 
and his doctor of philosophy degree at Yale in 
1908. 
Dr. Gilman he settled down at Yale for several 


vard. 
first to Harvard, then to Yale. 


But, after attaining the doctorate, like 


years, first as instructor and then as assistant 
professor of geography. 

Dr. Gilman’s interest in geography, however, 
was supplanted after a year or two by his inter- 
est in developing the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale. 
steadily and he has attained a higher rating as a 
geographer than ever was accorded his famous 
predecessor at Johns Hopkins. 1907 
and 1909 Dr. Bowman acted as special lecturer 
in geography at Wesleyan University and the 


Dr. Bowman’s interest has continued 


Between 


University of Chicago, a recognition won by his 
success as leader of the first Yale expedition to 
South America in 1907. He shared in another 
practical adventure in geography when he acted 
as geographer and geologist to the Yale Peru- 
vian Expedition in 1911; and in 1913 he led a 
third expedition to the Central Andes under the 
auspices of the American Geographical Society. 

In 1915 he withdrew from Yale University to 
become director of the American Geographical 
Society, a position he was destined to hold for 
twenty years. In 1918 his geographical knowl- 
edge was pressed into the public service, when 
he was chosen by President Wilson as chief 
territorial specialist of the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace. In 1931 he was elected 
president of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers and the same year, at the Paris meeting, 
he was elevated to the presidency of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union, which he heid 
until 1934. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. C. MiLuer has been appointed acting 
president of Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, following the resignation of President 
Edgar D. Lee. Dr. Miller has been dean of the 
faculty at Christian College for the past seven 
years. 

Dr. L. N. Duncan was elected president of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, on 
February 22. 

Dr. Mararo NaGayo, professor of pathology, 
dean of the medical school of the university, has 
been made president of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Raupu E. Picker, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the school of educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Witu1AM H. WriGut, professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of California, has 
been appointed director of the Lick Observa- 
tory at Mount Hamilton, California. He will 
sueceed Dr. Robert Grant Aitken, who is retir- 


ing at the age of seventy-one years. 


J. C. MircHELL, superintendent of schools at 
McCook, Nebraska, and president of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association, has been ap- 
pointed state director of secondary education 
and teacher training. Mr. Mitchell succeeds G. 
W. Rosenlof, who is now professor of education 
at the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. WittiAM ANTHONY AkgRY, director of the 
school of education and the summer school at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, has 
been appointed to the newly created position of 
director of education. 


Dr. Leon W. Goupricn, director of the Child 
Guidance bureau of the New York City Board 
of Education, has been appointed acting di- 
rector of the Parental School, New York City. 
He succeeds William D. Pulvermacher. 


Dr. Homer E. Cooper, head of the depart- 
ment of education and dean of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College since 1924, has 
been appointed head of the department of 
teacher training at Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 








Miss KATHLEEN I. GILLARD, dean of woe 
of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers (o|- 
lege, has been appointed to a similar position 
at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylyaniy. 

Dr. WILLIAM Orr SwaAn, professor of chem. 
istry at Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, has 
been appointed head of the chemistry depart- 
ment at the Virginia Military Institute. He 
sueceeds Colonel Hunter Pendleton, who has 
been head of the department for the past forty- 
five years. Dr. Swan will be given the rank of 
colonel. 


Dr. WituiAM H. CoLeman, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Rawlins, Wyoming, has 
been appointed head of the department of edu- 
cation at Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 


Dr. WituiAmM G. Howarp, who has resigned 
as professor of German at Harvard University, 
has been appointed professor emeritus. 


W. JENKYN Tuomas, head master of Hack- 
ney Downs School, England, has announced his 
intention to resign at the end of the summer 
term when he will have completed thirty years 
in his present position. 

Dr. Hersert J. Rose, professor of Greek at 
the University of St. Andrews, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in Latin at Harvard University 
for the first half of the next academic year. 

Dr. I. R. Pounper, assistant professor oi 
mathematies at the University of Toronto, has 
been promoted to full professorship. Dr. A. H. 
S. Gillson, associate professor of mathematics at 
McGill University, has received the same pro- 
motion. 


CATHERINE F’. Bunpy has been appointed act- 
ing librarian of the College of Engineering 
library of the University of Arkansas. 


Dr. Norsert WIENER, professor of mathe- 
maties at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the next 
academic year to join the faculty at the Na- 
tional Tsing Hua University at Peking, China. 


Dr. Ciype Lyon, president of Eureka Col- 
lege, Eureka, Illinois, was elected president of 
the Federation of Illinois Colleges at the closing 
session of the society on February 19. 
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lyr. Mary E. Woo..ey, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, was the principal speaker at 
the annual Mary Lyon dinner of the New York 
City Mount Holyoke Club on February 28 at 
t! » Women’s University Club. The address was 
viven a nation-wide broadeast by the National 
Broadeasting Company. 

Dr. ARNOLD WOLFERS, visiting professor of 
‘nternational relations at Yale University, was 
the speaker at the annual commemoration exer- 
cises held at Smith College on February 22. His 
subject was “European Controversies and En- 
tangling Allianees.” 

Dr. JAMES RowLanp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, was the speaker at the twenty- 
second annual Alumni Day celebration of the 
university. 

Tue Rev. Joun F. O’Hara, president of 
Notre Dame University, sailed for Europe on 
February 23 to visit universities in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy to survey progress 
made there in the study of medieval philosophy. 


Dr. ABRAM WINEGARDNER Harris, president 
of the University of Maine from 1893 to 1901 
and president of Northwestern University from 
1906 to 1916, died on February 21 at the age 
of seventy-six years. 

Dr. ANDREW CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Wesleyan University, 
died on February 22 at the age of seventy-four 
years. 

GARRET STEPHEN VOORHEES, senior master 
since 1918 of the Kent School, Kent, Connecti- 
cut, died on February 20 at the age of fifty- 
eight years. 

Morner Miriam Regina, superior of the Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, New York, died on February 15 at the age 
of fifty-five years. 

ELIZABETH ANNA HASELTINE, since 1914 li- 
brarian of New York University School of Com- 
merece, Accounts and Finance, died on January 
22. The Library Journal states that under her 
direction the School of Commerce built up one 
of the most extensive business libraries in the 
country. 

Dr. Curyomatsu IsHIKAWA, professor emer- 
itus of Tokyo Imperial University, died on 
January 17 at the age of seventy-four years. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes that: The Houston 
Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer with an informal dinner on January 23. 
This elub is composed of all men teachers of the 
Houston publie schools and meets three or four 


School Men’s Club honored 


times each year. 
held honoring the president of the Department 
of Superintendents, Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer. J. 
H. Wright, of Sidney Lanier School, presided. 
Colonel W. B. Bates, president of the school 
George D. Wilson and E. D. 
Shepherd, two other school board members, 
made appropriate talks of the honored guest. 
The club presented Dr. Oberholtzer with a seal- 


This year its first meeting was 


board, spoke. 


skin Gladstone bag with the following gold in- 
scription on the inside: “To Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, President, Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., 1934-35—From The Houston 
School Men’s Club.” The 
made by R. A. Selle. 


presentation was 


Dr. WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON, president of 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa., the first in- 
stitution established for the collegiate and theo- 
logical education of Negro men in this country, 
has announeed a gift of $50,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board toward a $400,000 fund 
which the college is seeking to modernize and 
enlarge its buildings. 


AT the last meeting of the New York City 
Board of Higher Edueation, degrees were con- 
ferred on 538 graduates of the College of the 
City of New York who completed their work at 
the end of the fall term in February. The de- 
grees were conferred by the Schools of Liberal 
Arts and Science, Technology, Business and 
Civie Administration and Education. Diplomas 
will be presented at commencement exercises in 
June. The bachelor of science degree was con- 
ferred on the largest single group, 155 students. 
Recipients of the bachelor of business adminis- 
tration degree numbered ninety and the bachelor 


of social seiences degree eighty-eight. 


BEGINNING with the next academic year New 
York University will inaugurate a new unified 
study division planned to prepare students for 
“enlightened and well disposed 
The new program will be in addition to the ex- 
isting programs of the college, which will remain 


*4: . ” 
citizenship. 


unchanged. The group under the new classifica- 
tion will be limited to two hundred students 
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whose interest is in general education to be ob- 
tained during the first two years of the liberal 
arts course through a correlated study of En- 
glish, the physical sciences, the nature of life 
and man, philosophy, literature, history, fine 


arts and music. 


THE First Institute of Vitalized School Jour- 
nalism, sponsored by the National Education 
Association, will be conducted at the University 
of Denver this summer. Classes will be held the 
first term of the Summer School, from June 17 
to July 24. The under the 
direction of C. C. Harvey, executive secre- 
tary of the National Student 
Editors. At present Mr. Harvey is director of 
publications and instructor of journalism in the 
Montgomery, West Virginia, high schools. In 
addition to the elassroom instruction in news 


institute will be 


Association of 


writing, style and make-up, special courses will 
be held for teachers of journalism and directors 
of school publications. Conference sessions on 
journalism will be held in connection with the 
National Convention of the National Education 
Association, which will meet in Denver from 
June 30 to July 24. 


A DEPARTMENT of public affairs will be estab- 
lished at Temple University next fall, to train 
students for participation in government and 
publie service, according to announcement 
An advisory board of 


an 
from the administration. 
twenty-seven men and women, prominent in 
state and civic affairs, will be appointed at the 
same time, according to Dr. Charles E. Beury, 
president of the university, to cooperate in the 
project which is the first step in an extensive 
educational program for preparing youth for, 
active participation in polities. 

DuRING recent weeks there has been a strike 
of both students and teachers in Cuban schools. 
While the strike is generally recognized as po- 
litical in character, seeking the overthrow of 
the present régime, the teachers have made cer- 
tain demands. These include, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch, one hundred dollars 
a month as minimum pay and five thousand new 
classrooms. Normal and high-school students, 
according to the dispatch, are asking more and 
better meals and an school 
materials. They seek freedom from the “yoke 
of Yankee imperialism,” and the students have 


free inerease in 
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stated that they fight against the “control of 
Cuba, economically and politically,” by the 
United States through its ambassador. They 
have announced their determination to work nw 
fundamental changes in Cuban law, liberation 
of political prisoners and the abolition of the 
urgency courts. The strike which has tied yp 
educational facilities in Havana has, ated. 
ing to the dispateh, spread throughout the 
provinces. 


A CABLE to The New York Times states that 
by order of the Federal Board of Education jp 
the State of Yucatan, teachers in federal schools 
must renounce their religion. They are, accord- 
ing to the dispatch, being compelled to sign the 
following pledge: “I hereby declare myself an 
irreconcilable enemy of the Catholie religion and 
disposed to combat the clergy wherever it shal! 
be necessary. I also declare myself disposed to 
take part in the campaign against fanaticism.” 
The teachers must also promise to end all re- 
ligious practises in their homes. The circular 
prohibits all religions. 


THERE has been during the past several 
months a movement in England for the increase 
of the legal school age from fourteen to sixteen. 
Those who believe that the finances in industry in 
England can not support the sixteen years school- 
leaving age have become interested in a plan 
of a cotton firm by the name of Messrs. Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee, which has condueted for the 
past sixteen years a continuation school for boy 
employees up to eighteen years of age and for 
girls up to seventeen years of age. It is stated 
that the plans that they have worked out have 
been so successful that such a plan could be put 
into effect throughout the country. A statement 
by those interested in the program, as reported 
by the Christian Science Monitor on February 
20, says it has been discovered that, having to 
earn their own living, these boys and girls are 
far more interested in further educational op- 
portunities and, moreover, appreciate the break 
from ordinary work routine during two half- 
days a week when they are in school. The firm 
considers itself amply repaid by the rise in the 
value of the young worker, and this method of 
continued education, if adopted on a more wide- 
spread scale, appears as an alternative to the 
securing of a later school-leaving age. 
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DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE MILITARY TRAINING 

On December 3, 1934, the Supreme Court of 
the United States by a unanimous decision an- 
nounced that it would not interfere with the re- 
quirement that male students at the University 
of California take a certain amount of military 
training. The ease has been so widely and inae- 
curately mentioned in the public press that a 
survey of the facts leading up to it and of the 
exact foree of the decision ought to be circu- 
lated. 

In 1932 the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, meeting at Atlantic City, 
resolved “it to be the duty of the churches to 
cive moral support to the individuals who hold 
conscientious seruples against participation in 
military training” and petitioned the govern- 
ment of the United States “to cease to support 
financially all military training in civil educa- 
tional institutions.” 

A “Committee on Militarism in Education” 
in the Bible House, New York City, cireulated 
a mimeographed pamphlet on how to conduct a 
campaign against compulsory military training, 
which stated: “The most effective argument and 
method is the conscientious student who, re- 
nouneing war for himself, presses for exemption 
from drill.” 

In 1932, an entering student at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland was advised by his minister to 
refuse to “take” military drill, and was sus- 
pended from that institution. Court action re- 
sulted in a decision from the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland that the Maryland constitution and 
law permitted and even required such training 
at the state’s land-grant college (Pearson v. 
Coale, 167 Atl. 54). An appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was dismissed in a 
single devastating sentence (290 U. S. 597), 
citing a Kansas labor-law case and the college 
fraternity ease of Waugh v. Mississippi (237 
U. S. 589) to the effect that states and their 
universities have full right to legislate as they 
deem necessary for the public welfare. 

The example of the Maryland ease was not 
yet binding upon the enthusiasm of the ecclesi- 
astical objectors. In California, two youths who 
were the sons of Methodist ministers “objected” 
to taking the required course in military train- 
ing, and were suspended. The Supreme Court 





of that state denied their petition for relief (87 
California Decisions 88), and they appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was contended that the maintenance by 
California state constitution and law, and by 
California university regulations, of a military 
training unit at the university was in violation 
of the Kellogg anti-war pacts. To this the uni- 
versity replied that the notes exchanged between 
the contracting nations specifically made it clear 
that those pacts did not restrict or impair in 
any way a sovereign nation’s right of self-de- 
fense. The Supreme Court opinion declared 
that the order of the regents of the University 
of California was not “repugnant” to the “su- 
preme law of the land” as adopted in the Kel- 
logg pacts. 

It was contended that a requirement that all 
male students of certain specified ages pursue a 
course in military training was in violation of 
the “freedom of religion” clauses of the four- 
teenth amendment. The Supreme Court pointed 
out that, although Congress may have at times 
(and these were war times, 1861-1865 and 1917- 
1918) granted certain exemptions to so-called 
“eonscientious objectors” from combatant mili- 
tary service, even these exemptions were tem- 
porary, were acts of grace by Congress and were 
not to be confused with any constitutional right. 
The court quoted the Selective Service Cases of 
1918 (245 U.S. 356), the Jacobson case in Mas- 
sachusetts (197 U. S. 11) and the MacIntosh 
naturalization ease (283 U. S. 605) to show that 
the law of the land requires that a citizen owes 
military service to his country without cavil or 
question when the country demands it. 

It was contended that even though a state may 
require “militia” service from its citizens, such 
a state can not require military service of its 
citizens in a “federal military establishment” 
like the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The 
answer to this was that the R.O.T.C. is not in 
any sense a part of the federal military estab- 
lishment. The Supreme Court, in settling this 
contested point, gave no very clear answer to 
the main clash of ideas, but went considerably 
farther. Taking “judicial notice of the long- 
established voluntary cooperation between fed- 
eral and state authorities in respect of the mili- 
tary instruction given in the land grant col- 
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leges,”’ the court held the state basically respon- 
sible. When federal legislation offered aid in 
the form of officers and equipment, and the 
R.O.T.C. was specifically authorized by federal 
legislation, there was no inconsistency in a state 
doing work for the national government. ‘The 
State,” said the opinion as written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Butler, “is the sole judge of the means to 
be employed and the amount of training to be 
“The States interested in the 
safety of the United States. ... Every State 
has authority to train its able-bodied male citi- 


exacted.” are 


zens of suitable age appropriately to develop 
fitness, should any such duty be laid upon them, 
to serve in the United States army or in state 
militia.” This finality of opinion upon this dis- 
puted point led straight back to the Morrill Act 
of 1862, established, as Andrew D. White said, 
while the Senate chamber shook to the sound of 
enemy canon, in order that by ineluding mili- 
tary training among the subjects to be taught in 
land-grant colleges, “there should be nurseries 


in each state” to provide more trained leader- 
ship for the militia than the Union forces were 
able to assemble for that jumbled, inefficient and 
hopeless foree which the preceding summer had 
fought and lost the battle of Bull Run. 
Appearing as amicus curiae, a professor of 
law from the University of Illinois contended 
that it was not only proper for a state legis- 
lature and a land-grant college to require mili- 
tary training of all male students, but that 
under the wording of the land grant act of 1862, 
in accordance with more than fifty years of 
custom and practice, it was obligatory upon 
land-grant colleges to compel military training 
for students of all land-grant colleges. He 
pointed out that, in spite of the recent changes 
in this particular in two universities, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, all land-grant colleges have ac- 
cepted the act and benefits under the act with 
that understanding. He argued that the con- 
trary opinion of the Attorney General in 1930 
(34 Ops. Atty. Gen. 297) was an administrative 
decision based upon policy and not upon law. 
This protagonist of the military training clause 
has been for some years a steady and able ad- 
voeate of this point of view, and he threw the 
whole weight of his learning and the fruits of 
extensive research into his supporting brief. 
The Supreme Court, however, finding adequate 
grounds elsewhere, saw no necessity of deciding 
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this contention and avoided this part of the 
issue by saying: “The question whether the 
State has bound itself to require students to 
take the training is not here involved. The 
validity of the challenged order does not depend 
upon the terms of the land grant.” 

Briefly, the Supreme Court left the matter of 
education and military training strictly in the 
hands of the states and upheld the power of the 
state to legislate and the universities to regu- 
late in this matter, so long as this matter was 
not found to be one repugnant to any of the 
protections afforded by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and was indeed found to be a matter in 
full conformity to basic law and current federa] 
legislation (79 Sup. Ct. L. Ed. 159). 

ELBRIDGE CoLpy 

BURLINGTON, VT. 

MORE ABOUT PROFESSIONAL CO- 
ORDINATION IN TEACHER 
PLACEMENT 

In Scuoon anv Society for January 5, Lewis 
W. Williams calls attention to the discussion of 
the writer on “Professional Coordination in 
Teacher Placement,” published in ScHOOL AnD 
Society for November 10, 1934. Mr. Williams 
very appropriately called attention to the Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion as an “organization in existence that has, 
as part of its aims, the very things” which the 
writer had emphasized. 

This association and the subordinate state 
groups represent a distinct forward movement. 
I have been glad of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Oregon group. 

But so far our group has not taken a step 
toward actual coordination in teacher placement. 
We have gotten together and discussed our 
problems and have joined together in setting 
forth our aims and problems to the employing 
authorities of the state; but our separate insti- 
tutional placement bureaus continue to work 
independently, and the same unregulated com- 
petition that makes the problem of teacher 
placement so chaotic prevails as before. If the 
groups in Illinois, Minnesota or other states 
have gone further toward actual coordination 
of their activities, a wide-spread publication of 
the plans in use would be a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

In my previous article I suggested that the 
state teachers’ associations were in a peculiarly 
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favorable position to bring about the needed 
coordination. They represent the profession as 
a whole, including the superintendents who em- 
ploy teachers as well as the college and normal 
school faeulties who educate them. But the im- 
portant issue is not, “Who shall undertake co- 
ordination,” but, “Shall real coordination be 
undertaken?” It may be that the present activi- 
ties of the National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association will lead to some form of 
actual coordination. The state groups fostered 
by the national association will have a more 
direct part, because competing areas in teacher 
placement are now largely limited by state 
boundaries. 

The writer well understands that this can not 
be accomplished all at once. That its accom- 
plishment may not be unreasonably delayed, let 
us keep the profession thinking about the prob- 
lem and take steps in the right direction as fast 
as we see them. 

L. O. McAFEE 

ALBANY COLLEGE 

OREGON 


WHAT CAN START STUDENT RIOTS 
IN EUROPE 


Last November the capital of Czechoslovakia, 
Prague, witnessed student riots which have re- 
ceived considerable attention in the American 
press and newsreels. Some heads were broken, 
and when the police interfered some hot-headed 
Czechoslovak students marched through Prague 
and broke numerous German as well as Czecho- 
slovak windows. This lasted from Saturday, 
November 24, to Monday, November 26, when 
the more energetic steps of the police and a con- 
siderable rain spoiled the “fun.” 

The background of this incident is interesting, 
illustrating the tendencies of student attitudes 
in Central Europe. Although we deal with the 
incidents in Czechoslovakia, the case has also 
direct relations to other countries in Central 
Europe. 

Very soon after the world war the student in 
Central Europe, finding the social and economic 
situation more and more difficult, acquired a 
class-consciousness, which led to a kind of elass- 
war for his needs, opposition against the stricter 
standards imposed by the authorities because of 
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the constantly growing more difficult situation, 
a struggle against the raising of tuition fees, ete. 
This social struggle is constantly pushing into 
the background the educational tasks of the 
student and his appreciation of the value of edu- 
eation. Added to this is the fact that the young 
student is more and more oppressed not only 
as a weak member of society, but also as young 
men in general. No new positions are opened, 
and the old men are unwilling to give up their 
positions. The student has no chance to get 
married, to found a family and to enjoy his 
young period of life as other generations had 
done before the world war. Hence cynicism 
and Fascism as well as Nationalism provide a 
compensation for the inferiority complex, and 
therefore blame for the conditions is easily at- 
tached to the Jew, to the alien, to the foreigner. 
It is pleasant to be convinced that in spite of 
all the difficulties, the Czechoslovaks are the 
founders and “owners” of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. Those “others,” the minorities, are only 
aliens who after all do not belong in the coun- 
try. This mentality is directly related to the 
above-mentioned riots. 

On February 19, 1920, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment passed the so-called Mares law, which 
stated that the Czech (Prague) University is in 
direct continuation of the old Charles University 
of Prague, founded in 1348. The German 
braneh of this university, which had developed 
in the subsequent years under the Hapsburg 
domination, was to be separated legally from 
the Czech University. The German University 
was to be compensated for its property, but all 
historical property belonging to the university 
before 1882 became the property of the Czech 
University. 

It is to be noted that the law did not benefit 
the Czech University in a material way. The 
whole law is really a matter of prestige. The 
German University had its legal relation with 
the original Charles University, a relation 
granted to the German University from 1882 to 
1920—a relation which, however, was also 
granted to the Czech University, but is now 
granted only to it alone. 

From 1920 to 1933 nothing was done to en- 
force the law, with the exception of having both 
universities change the titles. But at the begin- 
ning of the school-year of 1933-1934 the “ree- 
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tor” (president) of the Czech University, 
Domin, decided that the Czech University had 
to have its prestige satisfied and induced the 
Ministry of Edueation to grant a decree of 
November 21, 1934, whereby the Czech Univer- 
sity was to receive the old University insignia, 
hitherto held by the German University. The 
question of the legal transfer came up, and the 
German University for some stupid reasons 
ceased giving lectures. This incited the German 
students who barricaded themselves in the uni- 
versity building (“Karolinum’’) and proclaimed 
that they would not allow the required transfer. 
This excited the Czech students, who refused to 
wait for the legal action to take its course, and 
the riots started by having the nationalistically 
inclined students break into the university and 
damage the property. From the demands of 
these students for “law and fulfilment of law” 
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the demonstrations degenerated into the anti. 
semitic, anti-governmental and _anti-socialist 
riots and outbreaks. Fundamentally, the riots 
had nothing to do with the insignia (which were 
transferred on November 26). Essentially, the 
students revolted against their inferiority eom- 
plexes, against their social and economic trou- 
bles. Naturally, they took the easiest way out 
and found their “goat,” refusing to face the rea] 
facts of the situation. 

We have been hearing interesting news from 
Germany regarding students. We shall hear 
further interesting news from other Central 
European countries, as there will be more and 
more “educated” young people with less and 
less chances for employing usefully their edu- 
cation. 

JosepH SiaBeEY Rovucek 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT LEGISLATION IN LOUISIANA 
AND NEGRO EDUCATION 

Pautry teachers’ salaries, short school terms 
and uncertain apportionment of funds for 
educables have constituted three of the gravest 
problems in the education of Negroes. Recent 
educational legislation enacted in Louisiana has 
positive and direct bearing upon all these is- 
sues. At least four elements in the new pro- 
gram will affect these problems. These elements 
are: (1) A large increase in the state public 
school fund; (2) the granting of authority to 
the State Board of Education to receive, review, 
examine and enforce the operation of budgets 
of parish school boards; (3) the establishment 
of a state minimum program for teachers’ sal- 
aries, length of school terms and educable ap- 
portionment; and (4) the inelusion in official 
interpretation of the laws of the word “Negro” 
at crucial places so as to insure proper mean- 
ing. 

The state public school fund will be larger 
because of the addition of two million dollars 
which will be available as a result of the newly 


imposed state taxes. With more money to 


spend for educational purposes, there is every 
reason to expect that Negro education will share 
in this larger educational program, especially in 
view of other effected provisions. 


Increased 


funds will not only be available for general edu- 
cational support, but for the state equalization 
program as well. 

Many of the injustices in Negro education 
may be directly aseribed to the actions of county 
boards of education. The practises in Louis- 
iana are no exception to this rule. As one 
evidence that they are not, it is pointed out 
that, for some ten years, State Supervisor A. C. 
Lewis has prepared and made available to the 
public and to parish superintendents a state- 
ment showing the amount of money each parish 
has spent (during the previous session) for 
Negro education as compared with the state 
apportionment to the various parishes. The last 
report shows that forty-seven of the sixty-four 
parishes of the state spent less money for 
Negro education than the state apportioned to 
them. One parish spent less than one sixth of 
the money that was apportioned to it for Negro 
educables, on Negro educables. At the other 
extreme were the few city parishes which spent 
more than the amount allotted by the state. 
However, for the state at large, less money was 
spent for Negro education than the state appor- 
tioned. Previously, little could be done about 
such unfair practises, but the new legislation 
should decrease these ills. The parish sehool 
boards must now adopt a_ thorough-going 
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budgetary procedure which will be prescribed 
by the State Board of Edueation. In addition 
to this measure, under certain conditions, the 
State Board of Education has the authority to 
request changes in the fiseal activities of parish 
school boards whenever such changes seem to be 
needed. That the state is aware of discrepan- 
cies in the fiseal administration of Negro edu- 
cation and that it has definitely expressed a 
desire to act in terms of this diserepancy is 
signifieant in this regard. 

or several years Louisiana has maintained a 
state minimum program, but, for one reason or 
another, eertain elements have been waived. 
Obviously this waiving affected the education of 
Negroes more than it did that of others. Now, 
however, not only will the minimum program 
be enforeed, but it will be raised. The law re- 
quires that, for cost of operation (other than 
for teachers’ salaries, supervision and transpor- 
tation) there must be an expenditure of at least 
two dollars “per pupil of average daily at- 
tendanee in both white and Negro schools.” 
The salary of Negro teachers must not fall be- 
low $350 (this may be waived to $300) for a 
session of six months. And, as implied in the 
above statement, the session in Negro schools 
must be not less than six months. Of course, 
a salary of about $59 per month and a school 
term of six months do not constitute an ideal 
arrangement, but they are distinctly better than 
a salary of twenty or thirty dollars per month 
and,a school term of three or four months— 
practises not entirely foreign to Louisiana and 
other southern states. 

Probably more significant than the above leg- 
islation is a revealed, official recognition that 
Negro education is an integral part of the state 
educational program. This is not the first time 
that this revelation has been made, but it is the 
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first time that it has been made very cogently. 
State Superintendent T. H. Harris has, on in- 
numerable occasions, said that “Louisiana can 
not be half ignorant and half educated,” and 
that the state has not fulfilled its obligation to 
its citizens until every one of them—white and 
Negro—has at least a good common school edu- 
cation. In official bulletins sent to school-board 
members and parish superintendents for the 
purpose of acquainting them with the new 
school laws, the word “Negro” and phrases con- 
cerning the education of Negroes are frequently 
found. <As a matter of fact, several statements 
are underlined directing attention to the fact 
that the Negro category is not to be omitted. 
Thus the tendency to violate the spirit of the 
law, merely because the latter is absent, is elim- 
inated. As pointed out by Thompson of How- 
ard University, this practise has been the sub- 
terfuge of many a county superintendent and 
county board of education in an effort to 
“explain” discrepancies in Negro education. 

Already plans are being made to administer 
the new program as it will affect Negro educa- 
tion. The state specialists in Negro edueation 
are making plans for the training of additional 
supervisors for Negro schools. They have asked 
Southern University, the Land-Grant College 
for Negroes, to outline special courses which 
‘an be given to the new supervisors during the 
fortheoming quarter. These state 
specialists have expressed a desire to make the 
new educational program constitute a qualita- 
tive as well as a quantitative improvement. 

The millennium has not yet come in Negro 
education in Louisiana, but the state has at least 
taken the first step toward it—the state has 
sensed the problem. 


summer 


FEeLTon G. CLARK 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

THE trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity have made an excellent choice in selecting 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman as its president. The high- 
est traditions of the office, both in scholarship 
and in administration, have been respected and 
given promise of maintenance. It is particu- 





larly fortunate that among physical and social 
scientists one should in these times have been 


selected who knows the globe as a whole and 
man’s relationship to it as thoroughly as any 


other living authority. In his elevation to the 
presidency of the International Geographical 
Congress in 1934, in which forty nations were 


represented, he received the highest recognition 
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from his own profession the world over as well 
But he has also been an am- 


bassador from physical geography to the social 


as in Ameriea. 
sciences and has represented the union of all the 
sciences as chairman of the National Research 
Council and vice-chairman of the Seience Ad- 
visory Board. 

He is qualified in an exceptional degree, as 
was the first president of the university, Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the geographer, to “expa- 
tiate free o’er all this seene of man.” He has 
also the “pervading soul” of the geographer 
that frame of 


earth and the physical as well as social ties of its 


sees the basie bearings of the 


“the strong eonneections, nice de- 
even 


inhabitants 
pendencies, gradations just.” All these 
intimately than his first distinguished 


He has preeminently a “planetary 


more 
predecessor. 
consciousness” and yet understands the discom- 
forts due to the compartmenting of peoples and 
the tensions arising from the fact that none is 
wholly self-sufficient. 

To all this is joined a skill in administration, 
notably as director of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, as well as an experience in aca- 
demie life. Clear-thinking, clean-spoken, he 
brings, as did Androclus for a temple offering, 
his bow which 

When it bent and forth the arrow flew, 
Never missed the mark or idly sped. 


One can but hope that his gift will be guarded 
and will be “set round about with bands of 
gold,” which means adequate endowments. Pres- 
ident Ames and his predecessors, Gilman, Rem- 
sen and Goodnow, have been assured a worthy 
suecessor.—The New York Times. 

THe Johns Hopkins University has done well 
in choosing Dr. Isaiah Bowman to be president 
of that institution when the present incumbent 
retires on June 30. A scholar of distinetion, an 
edueator in the broadest and best sense of the 
word, Dr. Bowman has a wide range of interests 


and extensive contacts throughout the world. 


At the same time he possesses qualities of char- 
acter which are sure to make him both popular 
and respected by the student body. 

A geographer by profession, Dr. Bowman 
not only has traveled widely and taken part in 
exploring expeditions, but as director of the 
American Geographical Society he has won for 
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himself world distinction in his chosen field. Hoe 
yas one of the original members of Colone} 
House’s “brain trust” in 1918 (the public has 
forgotten President Wilson’s group of profes- 
sional advisers in connection with the prepara- 
tions for the Paris peace conference, who so wel! 
fitted that label). Since then he has taken an 
active interest in American and international 
affairs and has written extensively on geograph- 
ical and international problems. 

Dr. Bowman is the second geographer to head 
the Johns Hopkins University—Dr. Daniel Coit 
Gilman, first president, was likewise a geog- 
rapher. But President Bowman’s work, apart 
from the routine of administration, will consist 
largely in stimulating, encouraging and, to a 
certain extent, supervising research in various 
different fields. It has been the pride of the 
Johns Hopkins that it has sought to offer op- 
portunities for independent thought and study 
along original lines. This, in the minds of the 
general public, has been somewhat overshadowed 
in recent years by the fame of the medical schoo] 
—fame due in part to this very policy. But 
under Dr. Bowman the hope is to make the uni- 
versity take the same leading position in other 


fields as in medicine. It is a large order—in 


the carrying out of which Dr. Bowman’s special 
qualifications should be of great value.—The 
New York Herald-Tribune. 








NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancemerft of 


Teaching. Twenty-ninth Annual Report. Pp. 
167. The Foundation, New York. 

Comrort, Miuprep H. Peter and Nancy in South 
America. Pp. 256. 85 plates. Beckley-Cardy. 


$0.85. 

Drury, SAMUEL S. The Care of the Pupil: Inglis 
Lecture, 1935. Pp. 71. Harvard University 
Press. 


Mason, Mir1aAM E. The Little Story House. Pp. 
158. Illustrated by Elfreda Burns. Beckley- 
Cardy. $0.70. 

National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 


tion. Yearbook No. XXIII: The Education of 
Teachers. Pp. 266. University of Chicago 
Press. 


NEILSON, N. P. and FREDERICK W. COZENS. 
Achievement Scales in Physical Education Ac- 
tivities. Pp. 171. Barnes. $1.60. 

Ricwarps, Laura E. Samuel Gridley Howe. Pp. 
282. 9 illustrations. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Rusk, Witu1aM S. Methods of Teaching the Fine 
Arts. Pp. x+220. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $2.50. 

SIBLEY, KATHARINE. 
Pp. xx +360. 213 figures. 


Elementary Human Anatomy. 
Barnes. $4.50. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SHALL THE PEDAGOGUE BE PUSHED 
INTO POLITICS? 

Ler us give thanks that the committee ap- 
pointed by President Milton Potter to make for 
the National Department of Superintendence a 
yearbook on social change and education’ did 
not produce one of those absurdities, a unani- 
mous report. A look at the names of the com- 
mittee shows what a hypocrisy an 
The membership grades 
of crystallized caution to some who are so far 
in front of the breastworks that they must shout 
to be heard by the rank and file. 


agreement 


would be. from men 


Three out of 
the dozen are school superintendents, five are 
Comparing these two types 


as to caution and courage the score suggests a 


college professors. 
draw. To us whose appetite is stimulated by 
newspaper diet a stenographie report of the 
polemies, sparring, tussles and tilts that must 
have enlivened the committee meetings would be 
pleasant reading. The trappings of dignified 
bookishness which some of the contestants put 
on now and then in their solo appearances in 
the completed report seem to have been pulled 
out of the old wardrobe we all used when eru- 
dition was the educator’s favorite wear. The 
preface tells us that each member was allowed 
to write his chapter as he chose. “Attempts to 
make a report that all would sign would have 
produced an innocuous platitude.” How impos- 
sible for schoolmen to agree on civie problems 
may be sensed from an amazing chapter on the 
meaning of social change. 
of it have gathered a hotchpotch of social views 
and cleverly sifted them into three piles—static, 
dynamie and mixed; conservative, radical and 
confused; cold, hot and lukewarm. There is an 
array of fourteen points, covering 17 pages. 


The five compilers 





1John W. Studebaker, Frank W. Ballou, Ly- 
man Bryson, John L. Childs, Frederick 8. Deibler, 
J. B. Edmonson, Fred J. Kelly, Worth McClure, 
Jesse H. Newlon, W. W. Theisen, Carroll Hill 
Wooddy, Sherwood D. Shankland, ‘‘Social Change 
and Edueation.’’ National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington. 383 pp. $2.00. 





They alone are worth the price of admission. 
They show the mess we are in. 

Samples: 

A. The school should glorify self-made men. 
They have been the 


progress. 


spearheads of social 

B. The school should stop glorifying self- 
made men; they have speared the rest of us. 
Praise the unselfish servant of the common good. 

C. Some of the traits of self-made men should 
be praised. Other more generous ones should 
be praised, too. 

Here are the views that national planning is 
essential to our salvation and that it is a wild 
utopian absurdity. 
us good. 


Also some planning may do 


Some hold that any American citizen is cap- 
able of holding any office. 
pose brain trusts. Contra: schools should stand 
for support of the thinker and expert in civie 
affairs. 


Schools should op- 


Controversial subjects should not be brought 
into school. These are the most needed and use- 
ful activities the school should have. 

The old disciplines should be restored. 


should forever be excluded. 


They 


The irritating contradiction of one part of the 
yearbook by another part of it would have been 
treated with high scorn by the masterful Max- 
well, who was long a potent power in this asso- 
ciation. It is a showing of the startling kaleido- 
scope—publie opinion. 


THE FourRTEEN PoINtTs 


The parallel-column arrangement in this part 
of the book would be, if applied to the fourteen 
one-man chapters, a corking feature. 
stance, when the benevolent Bryson says that 
educators particularly are in a mood of reaction 
from the freedom of exploiters to pauperize us, 
that schoolmasters are no longer content to be 
transmitters of the cultural 
they are more and more asserting responsibility 
for eritical attitudes, wouldn’t it be spicy to 


For in- 


inheritance, that 
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read on the margin the opinion of the member 
of the the educator 
should not abandon the steadying service of 


committee who believes 
training obedience to authority and custom? 
Dr. Wooddy has a ringing chapter on the fu- 
tility of the Jacksonian theory of government by 
the common man. No halo lingers on any inept 
American usage after Wooddy has turned on 
his light. Professor Childs withers with scorn 
the type of suecess the schools have been preach- 
ing to the children. His concluding pages, 


“Educators must choose,” have a toesin ring. 
Newlon sidesteps none of the forbidden diseus- 
sions of the grip of big business interests on 
You may reiterate that the people pay 
for and own the schools and that teachers may 
This is the 


The one pro- 


schools. 


teach what the public demands. 
plea of the indolent and timid. 
fession that has the greatest responsibility for 
civic, political, social leadership is not the min- 
istry nor the bar; it is the personnel of public 
education. Its members lack sense of this re- 
sponsibility. Teachers associations have begun 
to awaken to their political duty. Dr. Newlon 
sees the possible realization of this through 
organized action. Superintendent Theisen de- 
velops the problem of preparing teachers for 
this problem. Ninety-six per cent. of this com- 
mittee’s respondents from the country at large 
hold that teachers must bridge the gap between 
the political needs of the country and the work 
of the Ninety per cent. hold that 
schools lead; the 
Dr. Kelly deplores the self- 
for 


schools. 


must teachers must rise to 


civie leadership. 
instinets education 


centered nourished by 


making a living and personal satisfactions. 
Selfishness must be replaced by cooperative im- 
Student 


responsibility for government of the school is 


pulses toward the general welfare. 


essential. The form matters less than the reality 
of making decisions for group welfare, as the 
school graduates must be trained to desire and 
to do in their adult community. 

Commissioner Studebaker, chairman of the 
committee, rounds out the yearbook with a rous- 
ing presentation of the needed completion of 
publie-school service by the political and eco- 
nomic education of the grown-up population no 
longer in school. So far, he says, the adult 
evening school is a failure. Whereas, in school, 
pupils and teachers must discuss the important 
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problems of our local, state and national poli- 
ties, studying current controversial public ques. 
tions, ete., the dropping of all this by the masses 
of citizens is a tragic defect. All that education 
means in a free, rich, cultural life, politically, 
industrially, esthetically, must be realized. 

Mr. Shankland appends the needful officia| 
records of the department. There are fy)! 
indexes of the whole volume. 

This collection of essays is the best and closest 
approach the department has yet made to the 
fundamental intent proposed by the statesmen 
of the founding days. They said an education 
devoted to enlightening publie opinion is a pri- 
mary need of a representative democracy. A 
goodly number of the committee have no doubt 


of this. 


PUSHING EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
CLASSROOM 

Proressor Louris HopKINs, secretary of the 
University of Michigan Council, in his report to 
the regents makes this comment on a movement 
of the administration which has been experi- 
menting with significant changes during the 
year: “While the influence of the 
good teacher on the lives of students has long 


classroom 


been recognized, attempts to extend this influ- 
ence and to add to the value of the student's 
associations with his fellows have been for the 
most part half-hearted, ill-advised or inade- 
quate. If a general understanding can be had 
that education is not primarily training to make 
a living, but instruction and discipline in proper 
human relations, then will it be seen that schools 
may profitably devote much attention to devel- 
oping habits, to be cultivating thoughtfulness, 
tolerance, honor, fidelity, kindness and truthful- 
ness. Character, as Emerson insisted, is higher 
than intelligence . . . a great soul will be strong 
to live as well as to think.” 

On recommendation of President Ruthven the 
regents have established a committee on student 
and alumni contacts. Professor Henry C. An- 
derson has been appointed director of student- 
alumni relations with rank of vice-president of 
the university. He is charged with the duty of 
studying all problems in this field. He is avail- 
able for conferences with students, with alumni 
and with the president in all matters concerned 
with education which can be gained outside the 
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ssroom and with relations of the university 
the student before and after graduation. 
The gap between student, whether undergradu- 


Lhe 


y alumnus and the administration, remarks 


President Ruthven, is regrettable. 


ri 


sity of disciplinary measures inevitably, in the 


The neces- 


vinds of the students, associates the faculty and 
the dean’s office with punishment. The studious 
nd thoughtful undergraduate, as well as the 
wy person who eares nothing for pins and 
ther insignia, prefers not to be bothered with 
the work of student self-governing schemes. 
For the development of character devoted to 
the general welfare, instruction must include 
proper social contacts. The student must learn 
that his duty as well as his privilege is to as- 
sume responsibility not only for educating him- 
self but for contributing to the education of 


Here is another fruitful theme to give a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree when he writes his 
The work of Oberlin President Wilkins 
bulges with insistence that the student carry his 
Harvard 


education into distinet public service. 
housing of students has been developed with the 
purpose of encouraging contacts of scholars. 
Wilson in Prineeton suffered bitter mortification 
in his fight for a democracy of education. 
Michigan’s Burton wept because students when 
together did not talk about the ideas engendered 
in the classroom. Braggini in Australia and 
Leavis in England are saddened by the persis- 
tence with which the university man keeps his 
life and his study in separate compartments of 
He seems, they think, to desire to 
keep classwork a routine, a regimentation, a 
planned program for marching in step, with no 
responsibility for personal opinion or discus- 


his brain. 


s10n, 

It is easy enough to put the blame on the 
But when one professor, John R. 
Commons, for instance, throwing marks, grades 
and moss-grown techniques to the winds, con- 
ducts for years groups of youngsters alive with 
curiosity and interest, developing into efficient 
service to the public; when another professor, 
Herbert Elmer Mills, in Vassar leads young 
women into enthusiastic discussion of the solid- 
est subjects; when public-school teachers are 
making the socialized recitation hum; when the 
publications of the Association of American 


student. 
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Universities admit that the poorest teaching in 
the United States is in the top levels, it does 
seem to a spectator allowed to peep through 
college windows that the short eut to what the 
college presidents desire is to assemble the pro- 
fessors, tell ’em what is wanted, give them the 
technique of the men who are getting it, and 
say, “This is what you are for, get it or go.” 
This is the method of hospitals, of sports man- 
agement, of automotive industry, of all produe- 
tive organizations. It is what organization is 
for. Tradition and fear keep it out of education 
and keep education perpetually vulnerable to 
the easy attacks of men who are accustomed to 
get things done. 


SCHOOLMAN AS ACTIVE CITIZEN 

Wuy not start a Richard Welling Club of 
that the 
original foundation of American education as 
laid in the revolution of 1787 is political rather 
than scholarly? We nominate for membership 
Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown schoolmaster. 


schoolmasters who realize with him 


Working in the country of Ichabod Crane, Mas- 
ter Lehman appears as the extreme opposite 
type in contrast to Washington Irving’s con- 
temptible and cowardly pedagogue. His neigh- 
bors have made him president of the Westches- 
ter County Council of Utility-Rate Committees. 
Lehman has marched boldly into the forbidden 
realm of public-utility-ownership debate. He 
picks no less an adversary than the head of the 
monopoly controlling the gas and electricity of 
the county. 

“You are,” he tells the utility head, “in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then, nobody 
would dispute your claim that a corporation 
leader could dictate without consulting them 
what rate the people should pay for heat and 
light. We are not holding public ownership 
proposals as a threat to make you lower your 
rates. We do not care whether you lower them 
or not. We are determined to own and operate 
our own plants, no matter what rates you offer. 

“Nor are rates the only things we have in 
mind. We know that your monopolies are 
menacing democracy. Our fight will not only 
effect an economy but it will help cure the 
depression. It will drive out of our politics 
crafty domestic foes who menace the integrity 
of honest representative government.” 

It is not so long ago that educators were 
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reviled as selling themselves to aid the propa- 
ganda programs of the light and power com- 
panies. Tips were given last year to leaders of 
the Des School that publie- 


ownership is one of the subjects not to be dis- 


Moines Forum 


cussed. 
asked a forum leader when the prohibition was 


“How many here wish it discussed?” 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


Bigotry and Education. The title to Dean 
Johnson’s book? suggested skimming into a few 
passages to justify its omission from these re- 
views intended for the not highly-specialized 
reader engaged in education. The surmise was 
The entire volume is composed of mate- 
eoncerned with the schoolman’s 
The active citizen will find it 
intimate interest. The handling of the 
This is the substance of 


awry. 
rial directly 
daily pursuits. 
full of 
material is masterly. 
it: New England religious pervasion of all social 
organization, especially education, decisive 
breaking away from religious control in funda- 
mental enactments when the republic was insti- 
tuted, fights over the Bible and religious instrue- 
tion, public aid of sectarian schools, use of 
school buildings for religious meetings, employ- 
ment of sectarian teachers, religious garb in 
publie schools, state concern with private and 
parochial schools, religion in Indian education, 
anti-evolution laws, Sunday legislation. 

The principle of religious freedom has gained 
and lost in educational cireles. Sixty-two years 
ago the supreme court of Ohio by unanimous 
vote declared, in upholding the exclusion of 
Bible-reading in Cincinnati public schools: 
“Legal Christianity is a contradiction of terms. 
When Christianity asks the aid of government 
beyond impartial protection it denies itself. Its 
laws are divine, not human. United with gov- 
ernment, religion never rises above superstition ; 
united with religion, government is despotism. 
History shows the more completely they are 
separated the better it is for both.” 

From 1800 to 1850 only Massachusetts by 
statute required Bible-reading in the schools. 


2Alvin W. Johnson, ‘‘The Legal Status of 
Church-State Relationships in the United States.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 332 
pp. $3.00. 
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mentioned to him. A thundering unanimity 9; 
“aye’s” disclosed the sentiment. Dr. Lehman js 
to be thought of when you read the academe. 
freedom tracts asserting the timidity and passiy. 
ity of educators. One such come-outer jp , 
school system is worth a volume of resolutio: 
passed by an educational convention. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Until 1900 no such law was passed by any state 
In 1932 twelve commonwealths required Bible. 
reading; twenty-five permitted it; eleven for. 
bade it. The question can by no means be said 
to be settled. 

The National Reform Association, the Mora! 
Culture League, the Bible Fellowship League, 
the International Reform Federation, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Kn 
Klux Klan, the Lord’s-Day Alliance and various 
ministerial unions are for the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. Organized opposition 
comes from the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Free-Thinkers of America, the Religious 
Liberty Associations and minor societies. 

A recent fight is between an Interfaith com- 
mittee of leaders in Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant faiths and the Teachers’ Union. The Inter- 
faith group ask school credits for religious study 
given by its own teachers outside of schoo! 
Promptly the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism makes, with no intima- 
tion of humor, a similar request for eredit for 
work done by its teachers. The Teachers’ Union 
cites from the state constitution, “the state shal! 
not use its eredit directly or indirectly in aid 
of any school or institution wholly or in part 
under the direction of any religious denomina- 
tion in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught.” 

Remarks Dean Johnson, if the state grants 
eredit for instruction by the Interfaith Com- 
mittee in the King James or Douay or Jewish 
version of scripture, on what ground ean it re- 
fuse credit to instruction by Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Swedenborgians, Bud- 
dists or Brahmins? 

Professor Johnson writes a stirring chapter 
on the anti-evolution laws. Many educators 
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. taken a suecessful stand against the spread 
them. Whether the theory is true or false, 

selusion of knowledge of it will not establish 
truth or falsity. 

Johns Hopkins Professor Arthur Lovejoy 

ds that anti-evolution laws are prime adver- 
ssers of the subjeet. Efforts to keep the knowl- 

ve of it from youth arouse intellectual curi- 
[he Johnson chapter on Sunday laws, a calm 

a] of them and of legal decisions, will have 
startling effect upon you. Can such things be 
“this so-ealled twentieth century,” as a fervid 
itor recently ealled it? Observe this: The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota held that selling 

bacco was not a violation of the statute which 

ows necessities to be sold on the Sabbath 

y, but that meat, groceries and clothing can 

t be sold under this law. They are less neces- 

tudinous. How long ago was it that Mr. 
Dickens’s Mr. Bumble ealled the law “a ass”? 
Ouly yesterday I heard a good schoolmaster 

lemnly assure some four hundred of us, “we 
nust ineuleate respect for law.” None of us 

ere so ungentle in the forum for discussion 

iterwards to controvert this hoary principle of 

nd worship of something we know little about. 
\ reading of this masterly book which sedu- 
ously avoids propaganda and confines itself to 
facts is eathartie to a comfortable notion that 
ill things done by lawmakers must be respected 
hy vouth. 

A strong point of Dean Johnson’s work is the 
juotation of full opinions, pro and econ, from 
In this matter of Sunday 
observance no less a minister than Alexander 


eminent authorities. 


Campbell is eited: 

“There is not a precept in the New Testament 
‘o compel by civil law a man who is not a Chris- 
tian to pay regard to the Lord’s day. To do so 
is without Christian authority. To command 
inbelievers or natural men to observe in any 
seuse the Lord’s day is contrary to the gospel.” 

Always a reviewer looks at the end of a book 
ior his best quotation. Johnson’s final chapter 
sno disappointment. Failure to grant the citi- 
zen full religious liberty is no fault of the Con- 
It is a violation of its spirit. In- 
‘ringements come under the guise of patriotism 
or are pushed by religious prejudice. They are 
exceptions to the general rule. Religious liberty 


stitution. 
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is in the air we breathe which is unthought of 
until some hostile element pollutes it. Nothing 
is more fully set forth in the state and federal 
constitutions than the determination to guard 
Our fathers 
pereeived that a union of church and state is 


against encroachment upon liberty. 


certainly opposed to the American spirit. <A 
new nation with the old religious despotism 
would have been no great addition to the world’s 
assets. The great achievement of the Revolu- 
tion was a foundation on true principles of 
freedom, civil and religious. 


Superintendents and Embalmed Education. 
The 
enterprising superintendent of the schools of 
the Shaker-Heights District, Cleveland,? plumps 
into the wake churned up by the screw of the 


Here is a book worth whoops and hurrahs. 


Commission on Social Studies. He comes out 
with a belief that no gradual change in educa- 
tional policy is to be expected, but that a radi- 
cally new departure has already begun. The 
whole business of publie education in the United 
States, he believes, has come to the close of an 
This is borne out by the extensive data 
He warns that this interpreta- 


epoch. 
he has gathered. 
tion may be colored by his personal refractions. 
A study of his data, however, shows that his 
conclusions are close to the probable truth. 

Dr. Bair’s survey is an appraisal of the 
American school superintendent as an agent in 
relating education to change, education as an 
increasing study of live social problems, educa- 
tion as a training in politics, and this in all 
levels of the public schools. 

He asks school directors what are the most 
significant civie problems confronting them. 
Does the superintendent believe the public 
schools ought to deal with them? Are they 
doing so? What methods should be 
What obstacles oppose? 

The tabulated answers show that 
superintendents decidedly hold that the school 
ought to do this and isn’t doing it. Hundreds 
of these issues are listed by the correspondents. 
The reasons they are neglected are: ignorance, 
the greater ease of teaching embalmed issues, 


used ? 


American 


3 Frederick H. Bair, ‘‘The Social Understand- 
ings of the Superintendent of Schools.’’ Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
193 pp. $2.00. 
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lack 


of courage. 


of teacher-preparation and capacity, lack 


Public opposition is given a light rating 
among the obstacles. Superintendents report 
little interference with introduction of live is- 
sues. What exists is from certain business inter- 
ests, religious groups and “patriotic” societies. 
Sic! 
that they would weleome from the Commission 
on Social Studies or from any significant source 


Superintendents are nearly unanimous 


a formulation of policy and procedure as an aid 
to their own thinking and as a reinforcement 
in dealing with the public. 

An adequate review of Dr. Bair’s study would 
fill all my space. He is definite; he is particu- 
lar; he twists no returns to suit a prejudged 
econelusion. Nickolaus Engelhardt told me I 
would want to shout Bair’s book from the house 
tops. I do. The questionnaire prepared to 
search the hearts and try the reins of the men 
who hold the key positions in American educa- 
tion is so significant that you ought to write 
answers as a self-appraisal and to get your 
teachers’ answers as an eye-opener. 

In hearty expression of the civie duty of 
education the superintendents have scored high. 
But (with a big B) 
superintendents have been passing courageous 


This means a great deal. 


resolutions for years and going back home to 
leave untouched the courses of study which Dr. 
Bair calls “embalmed.” We need more of the 
type of Xenophon’s Cyrus, who, “when he had 
said a thing ought to be done, did he consider 
it done.” Unless the resolution transforms the 
civic courses of the schools into such teaching as 
delivers to the community young men and 
women who courageously come to grips with 
those who have made American equal oppor- 
tunity, union, justice, defence and general wel- 
fare so much of a failure the answers of inter- 
rogated school men remain sounding brass. It 
is up to the superintendents, organized by states 
and in their national association to make and 
supervise a civies course directly doing what the 
questionnaire answers say should be done. It is 
a part of the obligation to pledge defense of 
any superintendent put in jeopardy of punish- 
ment by a reactionary board. 

Dr. Bair has uncovered a great light. From 
the mouths of their managers he is justified in 
his conclusion: “The publie schools are in duty 
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bound to grapple frankly and thoroughly wiz) 
the forces which now threaten the very founds. 
tions of common welfare.” 


Putting Vigor into the Social Studies. (; 
the four handy volumes issued by the Amerieay 
Historical Association, 
studies in the schools, it is well to begin wit) 
the offering of Professor Counts.* 

It is clear, begins the author, that thos 
charged with the task of shaping educations 
theory or practise for any people should star; 
with an examination of the society to be served 

The educator fails of his duty if he does no: 
step out of his cloister, reject the role of ap 
indifferent spectator and take an active part iy 


investigating — schoo! 


shaping events. Carrying out this idea, Pro. 
fessor Counts runs through the characteristics 
of American civilization, the great social trends 
and tensions of this age. He relates them to 
the formulation of a national education. 
survey of our ideals he calls upon De Tocque- 
ville, Crevecoeur, Emerson, Whitman, Wilson 
and the compilers of “American Social Trends.” 
He examines technology, the family, economies 
This is one of the 


In the 


and the end of laissez-faire. 
best reviews of our pertinent past and present 
I have seen. Its condensation does not lose 
clearness nor the relative importance of different 
factors. He sees the majesty of our educational 
scheme but is not hypnotized into complacency. 
Regarding the purpose of this vast enterprise 
no convincing answer is forthcoming from the 
schools beyond the vague assertion that they 
are educating the generation. The assumption 
that education’s purpose is adequate needs ex- 
amination and criticism. One selfish aim ean 
be found which has changed little in a century 
That it is rarely discussed shows how pro- 
foundly it is held. Besides teaching loyalty to 
inherited practises, loyalties and institutions, the 
American public school has been supremely de- 
voted to the aim of helping the individual to get 
ahead of his fellows in the struggle for economic 
advantage. This objective Professor Counts de- 
plores and hammers all through his work. Well 
may he do so. The weakest point of the schools 
above the primary grades is this all-pervasive 

4George S. Counts, ‘‘Social Foundations of 


Edueation.’’ Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
579 pp. $3.00. 
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blight. Parents openly avow the aim, speakers 
‘nvited to school assemblies unblushingly play 

up, pupils’ elass histories and school papers 
are portraying the school as a nursery for self- 
ishness. Professor Judd, Commissioner Ken- 
dall, Attorney Wollman, Crusader Welling are 
appalled at the absence of civie responsibility 
from high-school and college students. It is a 
direct antithesis to the general civic welfare 
motive put forward as a promise by the original 
proponents of education who got us schools paid 
for by community-paid not parent-earned taxes. 

Author Counts rises to inspiring heights in 
his portrayal of the country’s need of the origi- 
nal spirit vitalizing the early pleas for education 
as the means for a generous and improving civic 
life. 

The paltry and timid teaching of social studies 
is ably demonstrated. Seven things which these 
subjects should seeure are worked out in detail. 
Naturally the teacher’s duty is given much un- 
mincing comment. But the fact is not slighted 
that the whole set-up of the educational organi- 
zation makes it easy for teachers to side-step 
the purpose for which schools were made agen- 
cies of democracy and for which universal taxa- 
tion supports them. As a profession, teaching 
can rise to the level of educational statesman- 
ship conceived by Washington, Jefferson and the 
whole group of thinking men who officiated at 
the birth of the nation. 

This is a book alive with courage and com- 
petence. It is fortified by quoted views of the 
most respectable eminences of our country. It 
is thoroughly constructive. 


Schools Must Change. Jesse Newlon’s® econ- 
tribution to the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s output on social studies moves unhaltingly 
through the theme as concerned with organiza- 
tion and supervision of teaching. It gives a 
condensed and felicitously selected succession of 
edueational coneepts from the beginning of the 
Revolution to now. 

It becomes increasingly evident that American 
youth must be given civie ideas essential to an 
understanding of their society and its problems. 
Edueation, continues Dr. Newlon, must be re- 


5 Jesse H. Newlon, ‘‘ Educational Administration 
as Social Policy.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 301 pp. $2.00. 
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constructed in terms of a new order. The 
educational administrator must come to grips 
with reality. 

Two discerning chapters are here outlining 
the bewildering influences besetting the eduea- 
tor. The author presents a panorama of educa- 
tional pronouncements of schoolmasters of the 
preceding and of the present generation. He 
finds a progress of liberal ideas, but they are 
mild, much too timid for present needs. They 
are the views, says the author, of the upper 4 
per cent. of society considered from its financial 
standing. They are the views of the dominant 
business and professional minority. To be 
civieally effective the American school must be 
dependent on the social insight and civie point 
of view of the school executive. This needs 
strengthening. 

From numerous canvasses Dr. Newlon shows 
the majority of school superintendents and 
school board members slow in putting public 
education to the political task for which it was 
made a public charge by the statesmen founders. 
Teachers have shown themselves in the records 
of their associations as chiefly interested in their 
own tenure, salary schedules and retirement 
pensions. They have manifested in the last ten 
years less interest in grave civie and economic 
problems than before. The national organiza- 
tion of school superintendents is almost as free 
from interest in civic improvement. 

Surveyor Newlon gives a full diseussion of 
the perplexities confronting a superintendent 
who wants efficient teaching and academic free- 
dom for the staff. Given a body of teachers of 
high intelligence and devotion to public welfare 
restriction of liberty would disappear if the 
superintendent had the disposition to abandon 
the love of being the boss. But where is there 
such a staff or faculty? What comes of all the 
controlled researches showing greater advance of 
pupils of supervised teachers over those whose 
teachers are left entirely to themselves? Dr. 
Newlon’s way out of the dilemma is sane—more 
and more cooperative planning by teachers and 
executives. The hold-back teacher is more likely 
to advance in a program espoused by the major- 
ity of her peers than when nagged and driven 
by supervision. 

The conclusions of Dr. Newlon’s array of 
facts, he confesses, are not such as to engender 
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a white heat of enthusiasm for what the schools 
have done for the body politic. They have not 
touched the evils and shorteomings of eivie life. 
Powerful minorities have demanded that schools 
ignore these things. Controversial questions are 
forbidden the classrooms of many systems and 
are avoided in most. The profession as a whole 
has failed to make any analysis of civie prob- 
lems or to develop any grand strategy for mak- 
ing a more perfect union with liberty and justice 
for all. It has ignored the degradation of eco- 
nomie life and the increasing distress of the 
great mass of the citizenry. The superinten- 
dents’ yearbook was not in print when the New- 
lon book appeared. 

Dr. Newlon sees hope in a new spirit, a new 
urge to eriticize the existing order. His con- 
structive proposals are grounded on the aceepted 
American ideals of equal rights to life, liberty 
and happiness, of equal duties to promote jus- 
tice, common defence against enemies within and 
without and to strive for the general welfare. 
There is no whining nor any excusing in the 
book. It declares a sound philosophy of Ameri- 
‘an education founded upon official declarations 
of national and state documents on ideals con- 
tinually repeated in American speaking and 
writing, though curiously avoided in the actual 
doings of schools. Newlon sees why this is so 
and why it must be changed. 


Archives of an Expanding Education. The 
ambition of democracy is to set men free, free 
from governmental oppression, from material- 
ism, from bad taste in living, from low stand- 
ards in music, art, drama, recreation—most of 
all, from the utter drabness of unfilled lives. 
Who is speaking? Morse Cartwright. He is 
interpreting the rights of all citizens of the 
United States to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. He is reminding us that Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson and the whole group 
of wonderful men who formulated the American 
idea intended and expected us to realize it. We 
It is a goal that must be more ardently 
It is the accepted purpose of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 
This book, permeated with this spirit, is an 


haven’t. 
striven for. 


6 Morse Adams Cartwright, ‘‘Ten Years of 
Adult Edueation.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 216 pp. $2.00. 
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illustration in Archivist Cartwright’s hands of 
how statistics can be transformed to an energiz. 
ing, inspiring story. 

In 1932 Frederick Keppel came to the presi- 
dency of the Carnegie Corporation. Within a 
year he had launched an inquiry as to the need 
of coordinated effort for an educational service 
to the citizenry beyond common school age and 
not attending college. James Russell, Charles 
Beard, Everett Martin, William Allen White, 
John Cotton Dana, Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
others were called in conference. Investigations 
were conducted, regional meetings were held and 
the association was launched to promote adult 
education in the United States, to cooperate with 
organizations in other countries, to gather and 
disseminate information and to serve in other 
ways. The association’s constructive surveys 
issued as complete books have been reviewed in 
this magazine as they appeared. No country 
has so definite, so practical, so extensive a 
library of guidance as these volumes make. 
From them, from the association’s Journal of 
Adult Education, from the comments of hun- 
dreds of observers and from his own observa- 
tion, Director Cartwright makes a book fusing 
a bewildering variety of methods, purposes and 
plans into a coherent and genuinely readable 
account of a great movement. Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, herself an authority on such 
things, finds the book a masterly piece of work, 
perfectly ordered, free of partisanship for 
theoretical and unproved convictions, giving a 
view of the whole woods as well as of the trees 
and serving as a practical guide for advancing 
further. 

This is a book for every schoolman. The con- 
ception of adult education as a side issue of the 
schools will no longer suffice. Commissioner 
Studebaker hits the mark when saying, “We 
are not learning how to manage civilization by 
trying to burden little children with the trials 
and tribulations of a bewildered democracy.” 
These burdens should be placed where they 
belong—upon the shoulders of men and women. 
This means we must have in this country a com- 
prehensive program of adult education. 

There is no other agency so able or fitted to 
extend this service so well as the publie schools. 
The public expects them to undertake it. For 
preparedness in this great adventure here is 4 
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masterly campaign manual. The association can 


not do the work. It ean and does survey the 


terraln. 


Oaburn’s Forbidden Book. While the grand- 
hildren are off for a good long skate and the 


vomen of our household are away with others 
trying to find out why they are daughters of 
the revolution, I take Professor Ogburn’s 
naughty book’ out of its hiding place. I steal 
down to the cellar, close all shutters, turn on the 
eht beyond the coal bin and guiltily read. 
This is the composition that Director Robert 
Fechner of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
made a liber prohibitum. I am disappointed in 

There’s nothing wicked in it. It is the 
iveliest, most interesting, concise and reasonable 
statement of the problems to be solved in this 
machine age I have seen. History, facts, sta- 
tistics, surmises, collected from live students of 
human affairs, are woven into a gripping narra- 
tive. Samples: The machine saves our lives and 
aims our limbs. It brings comfort and unhap- 
piness. The problem before the human race is 
to inerease friendly relations with the machine 
ind diminish its hostility. 

When workers struggle against machines it 
otten does them no more good than it would for 
horses to kiek the tractors. 

Machines throw people out of work. Machines 
vive them new jobs. Ask the musicians, truck 
drivers and buggy makers about talking pictures 
and automobiles. Count the new jobs, too, these 
inventions created. 

Before we had machines we had no unemploy- 
ment such as we have now. But we had 
droughts and famines and death from hunger. 
Machines—on wheels—have banished that. 

Machines have given many workmen warm 
houses, bathtubs and running water. Common 
men live in more eomfort than kings could 


formerly command. 

The moral is, dear reader, we have never kept 
up with machines. We are behind them. But 
we still have brains, and if we plan ahead when 
new machines are beginning new upsets we’ll be 
a dinged sight better off. 

Mr. A. G. Cooker ought to get a good share 

7 William F. Ogburn, ‘‘You and Machines.’’ 


American Council on Education, Washington. 55 
pp. 15 cents (reduction for quantities). 
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of Director Fechner’s slaps. His numerous 
drawings have such wit that half the eurse on 
this book should go to him. 

This is a piece of work to give your high- 
school children. Nothing can inform them more 
quickly on both sides of the pressing problem. 

Yourself should keep your copy a few years. 
It will be a wonder-book for the next generation, 
who will find it the basis for a prize contest of 
guessing why it ever was banned. 


Schools of To-morrow. The Rogers and Man- 
son Corporation, armed with a _ formidable 
equipment of facts, theories, argument and 
authority, march into the school field.‘ 

What should school buildings be, asks Editor 
Stowell. Where should the architects look for 
guidance? A conversation with a superinten- 
dent and four friends on the board of education 
is not enough guidance for the planning of a 
schoolhouse. The Forum editor goes into a 
nation-wide inquiry. He translates the statistics 
of Dr. Paul Mort’s survey into the most telling 
sort of graphic charts. Here are shown the 
redistribution of the tax burden to produce 
equalized educational opportunities, how enro!- 
ment up and expenditures down is blocking the 
schools, the damage to vocational and adult edu- 
eation, the jobless and rural problems; damage 
to buildings, sites and equipment, distribution 
of PWA allotments. These are the most per- 
tinently striking charts that have appeared in 
the present school crisis. 

A symposium of architects and educators fur- 
nishes up-to-the-minute summaries of present 
educational shortcomings. Arthur Moehlman, 
University of Michigan professor of education, 
writes on schools of to-morrow. <A group of 
school planners tell by words and pictures the 
kinds of new school buildings and equipment 
designed to accommodate the modern curriculum 
for various types of schools. This is an eye- 
opening work for the school superintendent. It 
is a milestone in the educational advance. 


Understanding Appreciation of American 
Verse. Dr. Allen, in a three hundred page 
essay, traces the theories of American poets in 

8 Kenneth Kingsley Stowell, editor, ‘‘The Archi- 
tectural Forum. January,’’ 350 E. 22nd Street, 
Chicago. 178 pp. $1.00. 
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regard to the techniques of their craft, notes the 
chronological order of their practises, and col- 
ects for illustration, point by point, extended 
selections from their works.® 

There are chapters on prosodies, accent, feet, 
stresses, enjambment, rhythms, English metrical 
origins and the recent revolt from fixed forms. 
I find this of high interest all through. I am 
far from consideration as a maker of verse. I 
did Jearn from Kerl’s grammar when I was a 
schoolboy, spondee, iamb, dactyl and amphi- 
I taught English under a principal who 
that all 
The pupils did construct feet and verses 


brach. 
insisted the text-book should be mas- 
tered. 
of every kind on demand. They showed more 
interest in an iambie pentameter than in an 
adverbial phrase. This is not to argue that 
technical prosody must be taught to children. 
3ut it does interest them and prevents the dis- 
tressing distortions they offer the school paper 
when good workmanship in verse is easily pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Allen does not feel impelled to justify 
consideration for understanding the mechanies 
of verse. He plunges directly in as though this 
kind of knowledge is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of rhythmical speech. If your enjoyment 
of poetry is unanalytical like the pleasure of 
leaning against a warm radiator you won’t be 
It may open to 
It is sure to 


harmed any by the Allen book. 
you unexpected vistas of delight. 
make you more intelligent. 

other 


Freneau and 


Dr. Allen expounds 


Beginning with Philip 
early American versifiers 
their verse forms, nothing new, common English 
craftsman 
skilled in theory and practise of prosody. The 
versifications of Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Long- 


patterns. Bryant matures as a 


fellow, Holmes and Lowell are described and 
compared in detail. Whitman gets an engross- 
Minor 


Lanier and Emily Dickinson are presented. 


ing chapter. poets and the modern 


For a teacher of literature this must be a 
favorite book, for it interests me exceedingly 


who am no specialist in these matters. 


A Boy’s Thoughts. 
boys you will be much taken by a late Viking 


If you are interested in 


Gay Wilson Allen, ‘‘American Prosody.’’ 
American Book Company, New York, 342 pp. 
$3.00. 
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book.?° Here are a lovable, mischievous, restless 
chap and his gang. Before he can be adopted 
he investigates his proposed foster parents. His 
appraisals of people, his ability to single out the 
genuine, his liking for the honest old George 
Smith, his various adventures, are full of live}, 
interest. The story has a real grip for Pe 
reader, young or old. 


From Known Wants to the Books. The typ 
of bibliography employed at the end of chap- 
ters in professional books, so that the reader 
may be told where to study further in the special 
field, is familiar enough. Now comes a re- 
searcher’! who asks what field of speculation, 
emotion or what-not you would like in a story. 
Miss Hansen, who is on the faculty of the 
library school of the University of Denver, sets 
down the interests she has discovered in inquir- 
ing readers—communism, immigration, patriot- 
ism, pacifism, abnormal psychology, psychology 
of age, of childhood, of adolescence, of love, of 
sex, of militarism, of the artistic temperament 
and so on, through an interesting list. For each 
she names the novels concerned with the interest. 
In addition there are chapters on nineteen 
nations whose novels in English translation are 
accessible, 

Interspersed are instructive and entertaining 
comments and a bright essay on the development 
of fiction writing. 


Interesting Youth in Language. Dr. Blancké, 
head of the Department of Foreign Languages 
of the South Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, comes forward with a timely orientation 
book giving a fine preview for those who will 
take up a foreign language. it will serve, also, 
as a substitute for a longer language course in 
the case of those who are not going so far. It 
is planned also as an adjunct to the study of 
English.'? 

The chapters on language origin and growth, 
the alphabet, the composition of the English 


10 Tom Robinson, ‘‘John Trigger’s Son.’’ Th 
Viking Press, New York. 270 pp. $2.00. 
11 Agnes Camilla Hansen, ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Forces in European Fiction.’’ American Library 
Association, Chicago. 231 pp. $2.00. 
12 Wilton W. Blancké, ‘‘General Principles ot 
Language and Introduction to its Study.’’ D. ©. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 459 pp. $1.60. 
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~ye, word-formation, how words get their 
ete.. have enthusiasm and charm. 


follow high lights on Latin, French, Span- 


)). Italian and German, with alluring introduc- 


lessons in each of these tongues. New 


maps and pietures help the interest. 
Lure of Poetry. It strikes me that two 
entiewomen of the Lincoln School, Teachers 

ege, Columbia University,’* have developed 
yromising course for a successful introduction 


ge, 
dren to the soul nurture of poetry. Helen 
rter’s distinetive drawings add much to the 
project. They are of the bold descriptive type 
hat gives joy to the collectors of prints and to 
those who want pictures to say something. 

The ereed of the two editors is that what mat- 
ters about poetry is not learning definitions 
about it but getting pleasure. For a school 
pupil as for an adult their advice is: 
find what you like and then like it with your 
whole heart. The field they offer for browsing 
is undeniably alluring. As I look through the 
index of the two hundred selections my chest 
expands with pride, for these poems, selected by 
two experts as the best of verse, are those that 
delighted me in childhood and after. They were 
enjoyed in prosperity and solaced me in adver- 


browse; 


sity. Now I can claim to be of good taste, as 
are the Lady Helen and the Lady Anne who 
made this book. 

Here are Bible poems, ancient ballads, story- 
tintinnabulating jingles, homey songs 
The selec- 
tions are grouped according to a classification 


and soul-stirring outbursts of genius. 
‘hosen for developing literary taste. Each 
group is preceded by short entertaining and 
instructive talks. Short hints introducing each 
poem suggest points that ought not to be missed. 
Yes, I am familiar with the sniffy objection of 
some writers who ridicule comments and foot- 
notes. All the same, my excursion through this 
book has been given increased delight by the 
suggestions of the two discriminating and affable 


Of the 


ellious wing of English teachers, I should 


English Literature for Enjoyment. 
rel 
Helen Fern Daringer, Anne Thaxter Eaton, 
‘The Poet’s Craft.’? World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 338 pp. $1.28. 
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judge from their preface, are the authors of 
Little, Brown and Company’s book'* introdue- 
The 


pass eXaminations 


ing beginners to literature. reason for 
reading, they say, is not to 
or to secure advantage or to improve our minds. 
Reading is an end in itself. The object of read- 
ing is to inerease our capacity for pleasure. 
Accordingly these Epicurean editors present 
of Chaucer 
There is a batch of Paston letters, a set of dif- 


bits and comments upon them. 


Bible, as translated by 
the 
periods by familiar talk on the times and the 


ferent versions of the 
English scholars long ago. Connecting 
customs, the book introduces Spenser, Marlow, 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Milton, the cavaliers, 
prose writers, Dryden, Evelyn, Pepys, Pope, 
Addison, Steele, Defoe, Swift and the better- 
known authors through Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Browning and the modern school. 
Selections for further reading, problems for 
study and discussion, bibliography and index, 
complete the work. 


Into the Heart of Literature. Distinetly in 
revolt from the “tell-me-don’t-teach-me” school 
of pedagogy, three wise teachers of English'® 
launch an ambitious series of books to help the 
junior and senior high schools make readers of 
These teachers flatly repudiate the 
too overwhelm- 
and must have 


their pupils. 
doctrine that great literature is 
ing an experience for children 
the shock taken out of it by an oblique stealing 
up by way of histories of literature, biographies 
of authors and by dictated assertions of what is 
good taste. The present series turns from pas- 
sive exposure to a method of active, directed 
eoneretely purposeful study of masterpieces 
which have been found by a preparatory ecan- 
vass of several thousand high-school boys and 
girls to be able to hold the interest of the young. 
About thirty specified purposes, each one sup- 
plied with suitable literary selections, are given 
in each book. These units progress toward the 
cultivation of adult appreciative reading. Work 


144], A. G. Strong, Monica Redlick, Russell 
Thomas, ‘‘Life in English Literature.’’ Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. . $1.72. 

15 Luella B. Cook, George W. Norvell, William 
A. McCall, ‘‘Hidden Treasures in Literature.’’ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. Book 
one, 580 pp., $1.48; Book two, 660 pp., $1.56; 
Book three, 744 pp., $1.72. 
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books affording exercises and tests as well as a 
teacher’s manual are a part of the project. The 
abundance, variety and exeellence of the pieces 
are noteworthy. Old tales, great poems, entire 
plays, essays, bits of history, humor, romance, 
tragedies—the 
Each 


extract has talks about it and questions asking 


adventure, lyries, mysteries, 


whole range of writing is represented. 
what you think about this and that. The notes 
are where any one who knows young people, and 
those who want to understands 


stay young, 


where notes ought to be—at the foot of the page. 


Pleasant French Path. 
stories, letters, street cries and with chie illus- 


With conversations, 


trations smartly French-flavored, Miss Allen, 
the Philadelphia High 
School, and Mme. Deschamps-Monpeurt, of the 


principal of Girls’ 
University of Caen, present a little text?® for 
beginning students of the French language. It 
aims to eliminate English and to make mastery 
easy and alluring. It is strong on pantomime, 
action, dialogue and simple drama. It is pie- 
turesque, sympathetic and altogether charming. 

Leading the Listeners. I can not skim any of 


Harry Hollingworth’s books. I read every 
It is 
He has a 
This entertaining and 


practical psychologist has gleaned from numer- 


page. His latest’? is happily named. 
featly composed in logical order. 
workmanlike execution. 
ous investigators. He has set down his own 
researches and supplied comments which appeal 
With characteristic 
freshness he presents types of audiences, how to 
secure each, how to hold it, to impress it, to 
persuade and direct it. The relation of facts 
and methods to the laws of psychology, as Dr. 


to your common sense. 


Hollingworth expounds it, makes his advice on 
different problems noteworthy. Here is stage 
fright treated as a nervous disorder which has 
been cured over and again in ways recorded. 
Especially satisfactory are the accounts of thor- 
ough experiments behind pertinent conclusions 


that strengthen the text. The frequency with 


16 Jessie E. Allen, Madeleine Deschamps-Mon- 
peurt, ‘‘En Route.’’ American Book Company, 
New York. 222 pp. 80 cents. 

17 H. L. Hollingworth, ‘‘The Psychology of the 


Audience.’’ American Book Company, New York. 
232 pp. $2.50. 
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which the author applies facts and princi, 

to classroom procedure makes the volume 

cially valuable to teachers. 
Here is a significant fact. 


espe 


Modern liste), 
prefer shorter sentences than did their ancestox 
Those who have counted words in the old 0; 
tions find an average of fifty words to a 
tence. To-day the average is twenty-five, 4 
sentence should express a complete thought, 9: 
course, but the thought usually is better « 
veyed by dividing a complex one into units ay 
Don't 
annoy your listeners with speech too chopp, 


giving each its short group of words. 


Don’t exhaust them with linked discourse Joye 
drawn out. Persuade a friend to count 
words in a hundred of your consecutive sep- 
tences and get yourself close to the mod 
norm. 

Some managers of schools have stopped hay 
ing children read their compositions to the clas: 
Instead, the youngster learns his points and 
speaks without his paper. This is prime prae- 
tise for the benefit of the speaker. I learn fron 
the Hollingworth book that actual tests sho 
that the listeners to whom material has been 
freely delivered remember 36 per cent. mor 
than an audience which has heard the mat 
read. 

What is the best way to get your main po 
to stick? 
give it? Shall you ask “did you get that” after- 
ward? Is a pause before making the statement 
an effective help? Is a conelusion impressive 
Shall you shout the important passage? Is 
notable raising of the arm the thing? Hoy 
about pounding the desk? Or shall you give 
the vital part in slow, solemn words? Thi 
twenty common ways of attempting the desired 
result have been sealed. The tabulated resulis 
are furnished you. Five repetitions, distributed 


Shall you say “get this” before you 


, 


at different points throughout the discourse, 
rank away above all other efforts. Four suc! 
are the next best. Then come three such repet- 
tions and, then, the “now get this”; weakest 1 
the list is the retarded articulation at halt 

normal rate of delivery. Thus may we see, 1 
children, how these terrible testers are upsetting 
our instinets. For do we not all, when talking 
to a foreigner, who has pains to understand us 
naturally shout at him as though he were deat’ 
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+) about the hard-headed business man must 
w Santa Claus, the stork, and rainbow’s 
a | Rarely will faets stick in him. Suggesti- 
itv and mysticism find in him their best 
stronghold. He is content with tradition, opin- 
ion, authority, the sanction of prestige, and 
other forms of bluff.” 

Here, then, is a solid, altogether readable book 
hy one who backs his conclusions with tested 
facts. His counsel is not remote, unfriendly, 
melancholy, slow. He is a cheery missionary for 
more agreeable and effective discourse. 


Maintaining the Happy Life. In 1898 we had 
on the New York City board of education a 
mueh respected working member especially de- 
voted to developing high-school education. The 
metropolis was the last large city in the United 
States to develop this grade. In Henry Taft, a 
member of the prominent Cincinnati family, the 
new adventure had a foresighted planner and a 
solid builder. Every high-school worker of 
thirty-six years’ service in New York remembers 
this eminent lawyer with gratitude and affection. 
He was a scholar, a man of affairs, affable, in- 
teresting, a cultivated gentleman devoted to 
community welfare. To-day’s newspapers an- 
nounce his acceptance of the chairmanship of 
an edueational and financial campaign sponsored 
by the United Parents’ Association of New York 
The education of parents, said Mr. Taft 
in accepting the post, is social insurance against 
juvenile delinquency and for a_ constructive 
adult life for the citizen of to-morrow. This 
worshipful eitizen comes into these pages be- 
cause the Maemillan Company sends me another 
Taft book.18 It is a collection of essays such 
as the gentle reader loves. Here you will find 
refreshing comments on genealogy, autobiogra- 
phies, books, eriticism, literature, drama, music 
and observations on old age. 

The just eritie, observes our author, must give 
the real value of both the merits and the short- 
comings of a production in order that a balanced 
judgment may be arrived at as to its worth. 
The policy of inserting a few extended reviews 

'SHenry W. Taft, ‘‘Opinions Literary and 


Otherwise.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
152 pp. $2.00. 
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and of using the rest of the space for setting out 
the contents of books, while giving no critical 
estimate of their value, is a journalistic usage 
which Mr. Taft deplores. 
inferior ability to those of the old journals like 
the Quarterly and the Edinburgh reviews. We 
who read the daily book comments in our favo- 
rite newspapers recognize that the works selected 
are praised, not condemned. The reviewing 
column is not a means of deterring readers from 
buying or publishers from issuing poor books. 

Admit that Mr. Taft is correct. As one who 
is allowed a limited amount of space I would 
not be justified in using any of it on poor books. 
The duty of a reviewer in an educational maga- 
zine is to lure teachers into reading and owning 
educational books. It is a regrettable fact that 
the reading and the professional library of the 
average doctor, lawyer, minister or engineer is 


Present reviews show 


amazingly more extensive than that of the aver- 
age practitioner in education. It is the belief 
of reviewers of educational books, in which 
belief the publishers have some share, that a 
decided increase in studying and owning pro- 
books will improve the service of 
An average of sixty such works is 
Instead of 
warning educators against those which the re- 


fessional 
teachers. 
sent to this reviewery every month. 


viewer finds uninteresting or inferior to books 
in the particular field that are already in the 
market the reviewer thinks the plan of saying 
nothing about the poorest is the easiest, most 
economical and best-mannered course yet discov- 
ered. Really to attempt the style of the reviews 
of Jeffrey, for instance, would be to assume for 
the reviewer in any modern periodical an omnis- 
cience impossible in the tremendous expansion 
of learning since Jeffrey’s day. Reviewing, Mr. 
Taft says truly, is not so critical as it was. The 
reason for this in the educational book field is 
excusable. We are not so much in danger for 
merely praising as we are of praising the wrong 
book. 

I am in no such peril in the case of “Obser- 
vations Literary and Otherwise.” I have read 
it all and must praise it all. It is the author’s 
unconsciously drawn portrait of himself. He is 
as engaging, now, as when he was adored by the 
perplexed school men of almost forty years ago. 

Listen to the author’s advice to us old fellows: 
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An elderly man may overdo reading. You must 
have other recreation and diversion. Frivolity 
which gives even momentary enjoyment or ex- 
cites pleasurable emotions without weariness is 
good for you. You should seek pleasurable 
excitement, keep your enthusiasms alert, culti- 
vate the society of the young but avoid pressing 
your company on them when you see their inter- 
est flagging. Above all, repress all tendency to 
believe that age makes it unsuitable for you to 
do things done in earlier years and still interest- 
ing to you. 

So come on, now, lets take Mrs. to the village 
firemen’s ball and have a whirl or two with 
some good-natured girls who won’t dance too 


fast. 


Sex Discussion for the Unmarried. In eon- 
trast to abounding advertisements in the book 
pages of magazines and newspapers, wherein 
salesmanagers are straining themselves to allure 
buyers by promise of courageous, unexpurgated 
comes the Vanguard Press’s collection 
Here is a suc- 


writing, 
9 


of essays edited by Dr. Wile.’ 
cession of dignified, scientifie essays by five 
college professors, two physicians, an anthro- 
pologist, a sociologist, a lawyer, an economist, 
a Christian association officer and three women 
students of human affairs. The motto of the 
book is, “The concealment of truth is the only 
indecorum known to science.” Never in our 
time has there been as now so strong a rebellion 
against the banishment of sex information from 
mankind’s knowledge. The long contention that 
sex is sinful and nasty, that ignorance is holy, is 
growing weaker, as shown by the instances re- 
viewed here from the records of church resolu- 
tions, court decisions and courses of instruction 
in schools and colleges. The long list of sex 
books of reputable publishers quoted for refer- 
ence in the different chapters of the present 
volume is eloquent of society’s changing atti- 
tude. 

Modern sexual problems, remarks Dr. Wile, 
are not outcomes of the industrial revolution. 
Modern sexual trends depart from traditional 
standards of morals. They forsake compulsion 
founded on religious doctrines. They are out- 


19 Tra S. Wile, M.D., editor, ‘‘The Sex Life of 
the Unmarried Adult.’? The Vanguard Press, 
New York. 220 pp. $2.50. 
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comes of disillusionment. They are not eayses 


for despair. They are liberated activity, , 


awakening of the meaning of personality ang 
of fullness of living. 

These altered views are not purposed. They 
are not individual revolts. They are movement 
of a general enlightenment. 

Most books and articles on sex intelligene 
are concerned with the married. This volyn, 
enters an important, neglected field. Here ; 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead describing the 
sex customs of primitive society.  Professo; 
Groves treats of sex psychology. Professoy 
Burgess takes up the social aspect. Mary Bear) 
handles the economic influence. Dr. Dickinson 
summarizes from hundreds of  ease-studies. 
Counsellor Ernst traces the rise of Comstockery 
and the gap between publie opinion and censor. 
ship laws, statutes secured by the pressure of 
minority groups. Dr. Kallen questions the 
moral implications attached to sex. Professo: 
Lovett surveys sex in our literature. Psycholo- 
gist Pruette considers modern types of unmar- 
ried men and women, their views, their econ- 
duct and the probable outcome of society’s pres- 
ent trend. 

The whole project is well conceived, ad- 
mirably organized and efficiently composed. 
There is nothing timid, nothing sensationally 
bold, nothing scandalous, nothing frivolous or 
strained. If it is startling it is because its 
writers belong to the group of scientists who 
have passed out of the fear of telling wholesome 
truth regarding matters our grandmothers 
thought should not be known. 


A Children’s Lexicographic Boon. In a red 
and black coat a new dictionary joins the pro- 
cession of the thirty-three now to be found in 
the bookshops. Psychologist experimenter, word 
expert Professor Thorndike*® is responsible. 

“What is your purpose, Professor?” 

“T would fain give the young learner a list of 
words he needs to know. I would tell him 
meaning for his understanding, spelling for bis 
writing and sound for his speaking, all without 
eye-strain and fatigue.” 

“Methinks you well fitted for this task.” 

20E—. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Thorndike-Century 


Junior Dictionary.’’ Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 981 pp. $1.32. 
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n the thirty years I have known you I have 
arned that you know more about children’s 
vords, children’s minds and children’s linguistic 


eds than any one of my respected acquain 


ne 
tance a 

“Sir, you flatter.” 
“Not at all. Have you ever known me to tell 


, 
a lie. 


“| do not know you so well as you think you 
know yourself.” 

“How many words are in this dictionary ?” 
“Most of the 20,000 of my word book of those 
desirable for children to be able to use and 
about 5,000 additional from other sources.” 
“What determines inclusion?” 

“A eount of the number of occurrences in 
ver ten million words of reading matter. Cal- 
ate the number of times each word occurs in 
the ten millions and from that estimate its 
nportance.” 

“Tut, tut, Professor, that’s no way to deter- 
mine the importance of a word. I know one 
I’ll bet isn’t in your list nor in your die- 


tionary. 

“What word is it?” 

“Equanimity, a watchword to be spoken to 
oneself often in these unsettled times.” 

“You've an overdose of it.” 

“How so?” 
“You are so settled in your mind, like most of 


il 


» schoolmasters who began with you, that you 


confirm your ideas by examination. 
‘Equanimity’ is in the book. Why do you make 
ih a wild shot? Look it up.” 

“Sure enough. Here it is, and marked to be 
worth 16.” 

“Its worth to you is minus something; its 
worth to a lexicographer is that, in words 
grouped by thousands, ‘equanimity’ oceurs in 
that thousand which is sixteenth in frequency of 
use. What do you really know about this dic- 
tionary ?” 

“I know what I like about it. I rejoice to see 
the proper names put in the body of the work 
in their alphabetical place. I commend the fre- 
quent and contributory pictures. I am delighted 
with the short and pithy definitions, the simple 
respelling for pronunciation, the use of capitals 
where proper and the brief phrases showing 
proper everyday use of the words. I like your 


paper. I like your type. In the far-away fu- 
ture when your epitaph comes to be cut there 
should be included, ‘He simplified the cog in 


lexicography.’’ 
lexicography. 


Introducing Art Appreciation to Children. 
Altogether lovely is the Foresman project for 
enabling children, themselves, to learn how to 
observe and appreciate beauty in pictures, 
sculpture, buildings, decorations, dress and 
everyday surroundings.”! It is a child’s read- 
ing book, brilliant in composition and illustra- 
tion. It has stories about color, animals, houses 
and yards, out of doors, rooms, furniture and 
clothing. Artists Below, Deal, Crane, Heil, 
Luce, Hull, Redfield and Bolander contribute 
copiously of their animated sketches. Miriam 
Hurfard draws the most kissable little dears in 
the world. The old masters are reproduced if 
their subjects have appeal to child interest. 
The color work is far above the average. A 
representation of a mother bear and eubs in 
the snow is of surpassing beauty. Especially 
charming are the scenes in old and new cities, 
the winter scenes, the Innes “Early Morning” 
and a notable color triumph, “Children and 
Surf.” 


Educational Statesman. To write a life of 
the dynamie educator, A. S. Draper, my choice 
would be Harlan Horner. This unassuming 
assistant commissioner of education for the state 
of New York has made an unbroken record for 
himself for hard work, intelligent planning, 
reasonable decisions and established reliability. 
We older men remember when, as a youngster 
of twenty-six, he took up the dangerous duties 
of secretary to the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education. Albany had made not a 
few men in supplementary positions unbearably 
cocky. Horner never lost his head or allowed 
himself to be magnified by the experienced 
flatterers and manipulators who had bedevilled 
education in what they invariably and tire- 
somely called “the Empire State.” The whole 
department seemed infected with an assumed 
majesty. Horner had taught English in the 
University of Illinois. When Judge Draper 


21 William G. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, William 
8. Gray, ‘‘ Art Stories, Book Two.’’ Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. 168 pp. 80 cents. 
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was called to its presidency he picked the 
young instructor for secretary. This relation 
continued until the older death while 
head of the New York State educational sys- 
tem. Dr. Horner knows Commissioner Draper 
officially and personally better than does any 
His admiration for him is high 
His diserimina- 


man’s 


living person. 
and singularly well grounded. 
tion in selecting characteristic events from a 
crowded keen. His simple 
and effective English makes pleasant reading. 
He has produced an inspiring biography of 
modern educa- 


career 1S use of 


one of the really big men in 
tion.?? 

Draper grew up in Albany, went into politics 
before he was twenty-one and was popular 
with the clever bosses of the days of Grant and 
one 
and 
gained repute as a political wheelhorse. He 
was elected a member of the Albany board of 


education and immediately gave vent to his in- 


sueeessors. He studied in a law school 


year, began practicing at twenty-three 


stinetive passion for good form by springing 


on the board a resolution that members should, 
when they had anything to say, arise, address 
the chair, get his recognition and should not 
otherwise speak. 

A member moved to refer this proposal to a 
committee. Of course the mover was made 
chairman and brought in a unanimous report 


the said, 


needs such correction. 


against resolution. No member, it 
“To pass such an addi- 
tion to our rules would warrant an inference 
of our members makes such 


The thirty-year-old 


that the conduct 
a requirement necessary.” 
organizer was not nonplussed. The minutes of 
the Albany school board show his resolution 
adopted—ayes 7, nays, 3. 

The Conklin 
him for the state legislature. 
licans bolted and put up a 
both 


His election 


machine nominated 
Anti-boss Repub- 
eandidate. 
Democratic 


notorious 


reform 
the 


was contested 


Draper beat him and 


nominee. under a 
law forbidding any member of the legislature 
to hold a city office. Draper successfully argued 
that membership in a city school board was a 
Biographer Horner quotes the 

It is the contention now uni- 
that loeal school 


State position. 
argument in full. 
the 


22 Harlan Hoyt Horner, ‘‘The Life and Work 
of Andrew Sloan Draper.’’ University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana. 291 pp. $3.00. 
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boards are separate bodies charged with carry. 
ing on the educational policy of the state. \ 
Republican committeeman, as judge sitting jp 
Geneva on the court of Alabama claims, as New 
York state superintendent of public instruction, 
as superintendent of schools of Cleveland, as 
president of the University of Illinois, as super. 
intendent elect of New York City schools, as 
state commissioner of education for New York, 
the machine Republican became one of the 
cleanest, fairest most progressive and efficient 
educational administrators of his generation, 
The Horner account of this builder, organizer, 
reformer, who drove, unafraid, through tradi- 
tional privilege and indolent content is full of 
Draper had none of the 
He maintained a 


inspiring suggestion. 
scholar’s plodding patience. 
critical view of educational inheritances and 
found no usage too sanctified to go unchal- 
He made for himself an educational 
creed. Even now, with all the changes coming 
into school policy, it reads like a forward-look- 
ing prospectus. His relation to boards over him 
and staffs under him were those of an honest 
man direct and considerate. Like Horace Mann, 
Draper influenced education from the stand- 
In this he was 


lenged. 


point of government service. 
reviving the original proposals of Washington, 
Jefferson, Clinton, Thaddeus Stevens and the 
political pioneers who sat up the free-school 
idea. Dr. Horner’s portrayal of the Draper 
character and accomplishments is of the kind 
that will keep alive the memory of a great edu- 
cator when we who worked under his direction 
have all passed on. 

On Printing a Book. After you have read 
Librarian Walter’s*? monograph on prepara- 
tion of copy, editing, type, illustrations, paper, 
design, estimating, specifications, composition, 
proofreading, presswork, duplicating processes 
and suggestions for economy, you ought to be 
able to get out a better looking annual report 
than most of the mussy, amateurish productions 
that chronicle the doings of the organization of 
light and leading, which is to say the public 
school. Mr. Walter’s work is intended for li- 
brarians, but its implications apply to all who 
are responsible for printed volumes. 


23 Frank Keller Walter, ‘‘The Lébrary’s Own 
Printing.’’ American Library Association, Chi- 
eago. 117 pp. $1.50. 





